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RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY (Sarurpay). 
—Operas in English.—Special Performance: Vincent Wallace's Opera, MARI- 
TANA, Misses Edith Wynne, Newton, Sharp; Messrs. George Perren, E. Connell, 
, Distin, and Brittain Wright (by permission of F. Chatterton and B. Webster, 
Esqrs.) Full Orchestra and Chorus. Conductor, Mr. Manns. Admission, Half-a- 
Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 
ORATORIO, OPERA RECITALS, 


AND 


BALLAD CONCERTS PARTY, 


The following celebrated Artists will commence a Tour through the Provinces in 
October next :— 
Soprano—Madame RUDERSDORFF. 
Contralto—Mademoiselle DRASDIL. 
Tenor—Mr, ARTHUR BYRON. 
Basso—Mr. WHITNEY. 

The celebrated Basso from the Handel and Hayda Society, Boston, America ; his 

first visit to this Country. 
Solo Pianist and Conductor—Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 
From the Leipsic Gewandhaus and Crystal Palace Concerts. 

Mr. Oscar Berincee will also play on one of Cramers’ celebrated American 

Organs. 


Applications for en 
201, Regent Street, 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 
» Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 





gement of the above Party to be addressed to Mr, Joun Woop, 
+, and all information respecting Dates, Programmes, &c. 








President—The Right Hon. The Earl of Duprey. 
Principal—Sir W. Sterxpate Bennett, M.A., D.C.L. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, the 18th September, 
and will terminate on Saturday, the 16th December, 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution on Thursday, the 14th 
September, at 11 o'clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya. Acapemy or Mosic, 
terden Street, H 


4, T Square. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Sr. 
GeorGe’s Hatt, Regent Street, North.—For Amateurs and Professional 
Students in Music,—The next TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, October 2. 


Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 


Singing—Signori Garcia, Lablache, Joseph Barnett, Bevignani, Ciabatta, Traventi, 
H. Gear, Rubini, and Schira, 

Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Mr. John F, Barnett, Mr, C. K, Salaman, Herr Henseler, 
Herr Lehmeyer, and Herr Ganz. 

Harp—Herr Oberthur, and Mr. T. H. Wright. 

For the names of the other masters vide prospectus, 

Fee, £5 5s, per term ; Three Terms in the year. 

The days for the admission of new stadents (professional and amateur), are 
Wednesday, September 27th, and Thursday, September 28th 











between the hours of 
1] and 4, G, R. WILKINSON, Secretary. 
ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 


1871. Will CLOSE on the 30th of September. 
ADMISSION DAILY, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10a.m. to6 p.m. ONE 
SHILLING, On WEDNESDAYS, HALF-A-CROWN. 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1871. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
MDLLE. TIETJENS. MDME. CORA DE WILHORST. MDME. PATEY. 
MISS H. R. HARRISON, MISS MARTELL. MR. VERNON RIGBY. MR.E. 
LLOYD, MR. BENTHAM. MR. LEWIS THOMAS. MR.BRANDON. 
SIGNOR FOLI. 





PERFORMANCES IN THE CATHEDRAL : 


Tvespay—At 1 o'clock—Overture to “ESTHER "—Hanpet's “TE DEUM"— 
‘“*HEAR MY PRAYER"—Menpetssonn—* JEPHTHA "—HAnDEL. 

Toxspay—At 7 p,m.—Haypn’s “‘CREATION” (1st part) and Selection from 
Hanpet's “ ISRAEL IN EGYPT." 

Wepyespay—At 11.30—“‘ ELIJAH "—MewDELssonn. 

TuuRspayY—At 11.30—Selection from Spour'’s *CALVARY.” “GIDEON,” by W. 
G, Cusins (first time). 
Bacu’s Sacred Oratorio, ‘‘ THE PASSION.” 

Fripay—At :1.30—“* THE MESSIAH "—Hanpe. 


CONCERTS at the Sutre Hatt on Wepnespay and Tauaspay Evenincs 
at 7.45 p.m. 


During the Concerts will be performed Hanpet’s “ACIS AND GALATEA "— 
Weser's “PRECIOSA "—Selection from Mozart's “ FIGARO,” and Mozart's 
Symphony, “JUPITER.” 

Leader—Mr. SAINTON. The BAND and CHORUS will consist of Performers 
of the first eminence, as in former years. 


ConDUCTOR De. 8.8, WESLEY. 


TICKETS (all Numbered Seats in the Cathedral) sold by Mr. Epmunp Ngsr, 156, 
Westgate Street, where Plans of the Seats may be seen, and places secured, from 10 
till 4. Tuesday and Thursday—Nave, 14s., Gallery, 10s. 6d., Aisles, 5s., Transepts, 
3s. 6d. Wednesday and Friday—Nave and Gallery, 14s., Aisles, 5s., Transepts, 
3s, 6d. Tuesday Evening—Nave, 10s. 6d., Gallery, 7s. 6d., Aisles, 5s., Transepts, 
2s. 6d. — Concerts--First Division, 10s. Second Division, 7s. (both numbered), 
Third Division 3s. 6d. 

Raitway ARRANGEMENTS.—Ist and 2nd Class Tickets at one fare for the to and fro 
journey on the day of issue, and Ordinary Return Tickets extending from Monday, 
September 4th, to Saturday, September 9th, will be granted by the Great Western 
the Midland, and the Bristol and Exeter a oer on the Main Lines and Branches. 

Persons residing at a distance can be — 
by forwarding the amount of Tickets and Postage Uh ae 

J. H, BROWN, 





M. RIVIERE’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Every Evening at Eight. 








ONDAY and Turspay—Popular and Operatic Music. 

ag Grand Selecti hestra 100, Military Band 50, Chorus 50. 
Prince Poniatowski'’s highly successful March, ‘‘ The Return of Richard Coeur de 
Lion,” every Evening. On Wepnespar next, a BEETHOVEN NIGHT. Fawar— 
Handel's MESSIAH ; the Classical & Sacred Music Conducted by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
eric-Lablache, Rubini, and Madame Ruders- 


dorff, Mr. Whitney, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Arthur Lincoln (Solo ey oes 


Inelnat 





Conductor—M. Riviers. Messrs, T. Grie 
illuminated by One Thousand and Legg Jets of Gas, pron 
most a. ~ ye — _ — a. mal 
10s. 6d. xes (where Bonnets may worn) 2s. 6d. 
(numbered and reserved) 2s., (no booking fee). Promenade, One Shilling. Refresh- 


. Spiers and Pond. Doors open at 7-30. Commence at 8. 
err ee Acting Manager—2in. EDWARD MURRAY. 








VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
ANTED, a YOUNG MAN who can Play both In- 


struments, by a Teacuer or Dancina in Edinburgh.—Address Mr, Brox- 
NEAU, 19, West Place, Lancaster, 








REMOVAL. 


ADAME ARABELLA GODDARD begs to inform 
i her Pupils and Friends that she has REMOVED from Upper Wimpole Street 
to Ivy Bank, 49, Finchley Road, St, John’s Woou, 
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PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 
Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shiliings per Quarter. 
Apply to Mr. L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


R. FERDINAND LUDWIG begs to inform his 
i Friends and Pupils that he has left London for the Continent, and will an- 
nounce his return in due course.—1, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, N.W, 


O PIANOFORTE TEACHERS.—Just issued, new 
editions of CAERNY'S ETUDE de la VELOCITE, preceded by Nine New 
Studies, and followed by a New Study on Octaves (all by Czerny), and a Nocturne 
by W. V. Wallace, with copious notes by Hamilton. Two books, 6s. each; or in 


one, 103, 6d.; post free at half-price. 
(ae 101 ELEMENTARY STUDIES, two 


books, each 4s. ; or, complete in one, 8s. The valuable additional exercises, 
&c., by Carl Czerny and W. V. Wallace, as also Hamilton's explanatory notes, are 
to be found in no edition, English or Foreign, of the above two works, except in 
W. Vincent Wallace's edition, published only by Robert Cocks & Co., which edition 
orders should specifically name. Each post free at half price. London: Rovert 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 











Just Published, 


‘NO HOME! NO FRIEND!” 


SONG, FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
By ALEX. ANGYALFI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davisow & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NOUVELLEE METHOD DE CHANT 
Par CINTI-DAMOREAU. 
DEVELOPPEMENT PROGRESSIF DE LA VOIX. 
Price 8s., Net. 

(Edition de MM. Heugel et Cie., Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

NOW READY. 

“THY CHILD’S AN ANGEL NOW,” 
BALLAD. 

Composed by FRANCIS HOWELL. 


Price 3s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








Drooping mother, weep no more, 
Upward look and see 

Her whom thou mournest evermore, 
Keeping watch o’er thee. 


Grieve not at the will divine, 
Humbly strive to bow ; 


Lonely mother, all is well, 
The lost, the young, the fair, 

Lives now where the happy dwell— 
Would’st call thy child from there ? 


Ever gone to peaceful rest, 
A halo round her brow, 

Though bereit, do not repine, Earthly cares touch not her breast— 
Thy child's an angel now. Thy child's an angel now. 


“The pathetic character of the verses here set to music can be inferred from the 
title ; and it will suffice to say that Mr. Howell has adapted to them a very sweet 
and appropriate melody, simply accompanied, and not only allowing, but inviting, 
all the expression of which a singer is capable. Such a ballad can easily be made 
heart-touching.” 





“ ETHEL.” 
T a GRAND EVENING CONCERT on Tuurspay, 


3ist of Avucust, Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS will play his Pianoforte 
Romance, “ ETHEL,” and Selections from Studies by Chopin and Henselt, 
Published price 3s, 
London : Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
‘ The extensive popularity of this pretty romance renders it quite needless for us 
to do more than announce a new edition, whereof let all who are unacquainted with 
one of Mr. Brinley Richards’ best effusions take due note.” 


“PLEINE DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


Miss PFPUBRDT 


(CONTRALTO), 


-ORATORIO AND CONCERTS, 


ADDRESS :— 
MESSRS. LAMBORN COCK & CO., 








NOTICE. 
NEW SONG BY HENRIETTE. 


“WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN!” 


The Words by ARTHUR CLYDE. 


The Music by HENRIETTE. 
Paice 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Truth prevailed, ah! too late 
Writhing in chains of fate, 
He mourns disconsolate— 
“What might have been!" 


Strive we by duties done, 

So our life's battle 's won, 

Crushing, each morning sun— 
** Hopes that have been!” 


Yet, must I in dream-light, 
Waiting for weary night, 


Only when twilight creeps, 

My sad heart weeps and weeps, 

In anguish that ne'er sleeps— 
*- What might have been !” 


Living in his dear smile, 

Guarding his weal the while, 

A sweet life without guile— 
** This might have been!" 


Save tnat relentless spite 

Breathed dark shades o'er trath’s light, 

That I scorned to set right— Wail and ery by grief’s right— 
* All might have been!” “ What might have been!" 

“ We have here one of those songs which trust for effect to a simple melody allied 
to simple words, both melody and words dealing with a subject which goes straight 
to the universal heart. * Henriette’ has shown much refined feeling and just appre- 
ciation in her unaffected music.” 








Just Published, 


“THE PRISONER’S LAST SONG.” 
The Verses by CHEDWIK TICHBOURNE. 
Made the night before he was executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for treason, 
A.D, 1586. 
The Music by J. P. GOLDBERG. 
PRIcE 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
Where may be obtained—Composed by J, P, GoLpBERG — 


THE REPROACH (Si vous n’avez rien} me dire). 
VIENI LA BARCA E PRONTA. Barcarola a due 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
JUST RECEIVED FROM MM. HEUGEL & CO., PARIS. 


J. C. HESS. 
“LA VALSE DES ADIEUX" (sur un motif de G, Nadaud) 
“L'INSOMNIE.” Reverie (melodie de G. Nadaud) 
ALPHONSE LONGUEVILLE. 
“LE MESSAGE.” Reverie Valse (melodie de G. Nadaud) 
“* PANDORE " (chanson favorite de G. Nadaud) ..... b cdidcvadeisebondoeee 


Voce «. 











C. NEUSTEDT. 
REVERIE SUR UNE CHANSON FAVORITE DE G. NADAUD.... 5s, 


LEFEBURE-WELY. 
“CHANSON DU MOULIN.” Pitce de Salon 
“MUSIQUE DE GENEVE. Pitce de Salon 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


PRACTICAL HINTS AND OBSERVATIONS 
RELATIVE 70 THE 


INTRODUCTION BY GOVERNMENT 


or 


SINGING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. FERDINAND RAHLES. 
Price 8d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“Having had experience in the Prussian schools, Dr, Rahles speaks on this 
subject with strong claims for a hearing. His remarks tend to advocate steady 
training in vocal exercises and sight reading, without attempting to make children 
too wise in science, or, as our author expresses it, making children ‘ juvenile profes- 
sors of music.’ In concluding, Dr. Rahles very sensibly expresses a hope that the 
Board of Education will prohibit those monster gatherings at which the children 
perform for a bun and a railway ride for the benefit of speculators, but with no 
advantage to either the schools or the art. This small pamphlet deserves:to be read. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

M ADEMOISELLE RUDERSDORFF, the sister of 

Madame Rudersdorff, and a Pupil of the Cavaliere Micherouz, the Master of 
Mesdames Pasta, Clara Novello, Catharine Hayes, and Rudersdorff, will receive and 
train as Professional Singers a limited number of young Ladies. They will receive 
thorough instruction in Singing, according to the legitimate Italian schoo!, in clas- 
sical music, and the Italian, French, and German Languages. Malle. Rudersdorff 
resides in one of the most healthy and picturesque spots in Germany. Further par- 
ticulars to be obtained at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 














68, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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A COMMUNICATION TO HIS FRIENDS, 
By RicHarp WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 521.) 

Now, what is the characteristic most peculiar to this human 
nature, to which man’s yearning returns, for the only possible 
means of satisfying itself, from its most distant flights ? Ir is the 
necessity of love, and, in its truest utterance, the essence of this 
love is a yearning for full sensual reality; for the enjoyment of an 
object to be pane by all the senses, and embraced fondly and 
ardently with all the force of actual being. In this final, 
sensually certain embrace, must not the God fade away and 
disappear? Is the mortal who longed for the God not denied, 
annihilated? But has not Jove, in its truest and highest shape, 
thus become manifest ? Admire, you wonderfully clever critics, 
the all-power of the human poetic faculty, as manifested in the 
mythos of the folk. ‘Things which you with your understanding 
cannot comprehend, are exhibited in the mythos with a certainty 
that cannot possibly be attained otherwise, a certainty plainly 
palpable to the feelings, and sensually complete. 

The etierial domains out of which the God yearns for the 
mortal below, was extended by Christian longing to incon- 
ceivably remote spheres. For the Greeks, it was still the 
cloud-kingdom of the lightning and the thunder whence the 
ringleted Jupiter descended to becom? with conscious know- 
ledge human ; for the Christian th2 blue heaven flowed on till 
lost in an endless ocean of voluptuously ardent longing, in which all 
figures of Gods di:d away, till at last only the Christian’s own 
image, as a yearning human being, could advance to him out of 
the s2a of his phantasy. A very, very, old trait, variously 
repeated, pervades the sagas of nations living on the sea-coast, 
or on the banks of rivers which discharge their waters into the 
sea: there has approached them on the blue mirror of the waves 
an Unknown of the highest grace and the purest virtue, carrying 
everything with him and winning all hearts by his irresistible 
charm ; he is the fulfilled wish of the yearning man who dreamed 
of happiness in the land which he could perceive beyond the sea. 
The Unknown again disappears and retires beyond the sea, 
immediately attempts are made to investigate his nature. 

Once upon a time, so ran the saga, a charming hero, in a boat 
drawn by a swan, arrrived in the country of the Scheldt; he de- 
livered persecuted innocence, and espoused a maiden; on the latter’s 
asking him who he was and whence he came, he was compelled to 

art from her and leave all. Why this story, when it became 
xnown to me in its simplest outlines, attracted me so 
irresistibly, that, immediately after terminating Tannhaiiser, I 
could busy myself with no other subject, was something to be 
rendered by my next impressions of life more and more evident 
to my feelings, 

With my plot prepared for the poem of Lohengrin, I returned 
to Dresden, for the purpose of producing Tannhéduser. With 
great hopes on the part of the management, who made no 
inconsiderable sacrifices for the fulfilment of these hopes, the 
work was prepared, ‘The public, by their enthusiastic reception 
of Rienzi, and by their cooler reception of The Flying Dutchman, 
had plainly prescribed what I had to offer in order to content 
them. 1 completely disappointed their expectations ; they went 
away confused and dissatisfied from the first performance of 
Tanuhiuser, The feeling of utter solitude in which I found myself 
overcame me, The few friends who sympathised with me from 
the bottom of their hearts, themselves felt so oppressed by the 
painful nature of my position, that the snetiiehalion of their 
own involuntary low spirits was the only friendly sign of life 
about me. A week elapsed before a second performance, 
evidently so necessary to diffuse the comprehension of the work 
and the rectification of error, could take place. This week was 
pregnant for me with the importance of an entire life. Not 
wounded vanity, but the blow of illusion thoroughly annihilated 
deadened me inwardly. It became clear to me that in Tannhéduser 
I had spoken only to the friendly hearts, with which I was on 
terms of near intimacy, but not to the public, to whom, however, 
by the performanc3 of my work, f involuntarily addressed 
myself; this was a contradiction that I was compelled to look on 
4s completely incapable of solution. There appeared to me to 
be only one possibility of winning also the sympathy of the 
public, namely—by opening their comprehension, Now, owever, 








{felt for the first time with greater definiteness that the character 
which among us had become usual to operatic performances 
was diametrically opposed to what J required in them. In 
our opera the first place is occupied by the singer, with the 
effect, completely material, of his vocal organ, while the performer 
holds only a secondary, or even quite subordinate position ; 
such being the case, we have with perfect consistency a public 
who aim in the first place at satisfying a voluptuous yearning of 
the auditary nerve in itself, and who thus consequently almost 
entirely leave out of consideration the pleasure derived from a 
dramatic performance. What I required, now, aimed at the 
direct contrary of this: I wanted the performer to be in the 
first rank, and the singer only to assist him, and consequently 
a public who required the same that I did. Not until this 
requirement was fulfilled, as I could not help perceiving, could 
there be any question whatever of the impression produced by 
the subject communicated; and this impression must uncon- 
ditionally be an entirely confused one, as long as the fulfilment 
of the requirement in question was effected on neither side, 
Thus I could not help appearing to myself, in truth, as one 
demented, who talks to the air and fancies he is understood by it, 
for | spoke of things which must be all the more unintelligible, 
as the /anguage in which I conveyed them was not even under- 
stood. ‘The gradually growing interest taken by a part of the 
public in my work, struck me, therefore, as the good-natured 
sympathy of friendly individuals in the fate of a lunatic dear to 
them ; such sympathy induces us to enter into the wild discourse 
of the sufferer, to make a meaning out of it, and, in the sense 
thus made out, even to answer him, in order, by so doing, to 
render his sad state bearable; even indifferently disposed 
persons then press round, for they find piquant amusement 
in listening to the commuaications of a lunatic, and in being 
thrown, by the occasional intelligible touches in his conversation, 
into an exciting state of uncertainty as to whether the lunatic 
has suddenly become reasonable, or whether they themselves 
have gone mad. It was thus, and not otherwise, { understood 
from that time forward my position towards the ‘‘public” properly 
so called. Thanks to the favourable feelings of the management, 
and, above all, to the great zeal and happy talent of the performers, 
my opera succeeded in being gradually admitted. This success, 
however, was no longer capable of deceiving me; I now knew 
how I stood towards the public, and, had I still been able to 
entertain any doubts on the subject, my further experience 
would, of necessity, have sufficienjly enlightened me. 

The consequences of my previous blindness with respect to my 
true position towards the public now became fearfully apparent ; 
I perceived distinctly the impossibility of making Tannhduser a 
popular success, or of even getting it generally admitted on the 
German stage; in this fact, I saw, moreover, the utter ruin of 
my material position. Almost solely to save myself from this 
ruin, I took steps to get my opera accepted, with a special eye 
to Berlin. I was repelled by the Intendant of the Prussian 
Theatres R >yal with a critical intimation that my opera was too 
“epically” treated for production in Berlin. The Intendant- 
General of Music at the Prussian Court appeared to be of another 
way of thinking. On my requesting him to ask permission for me 
to dedicate Tannhéiuser to the King, in order to interest the latter 
in its behalf, I received in reply the advice, that, as on the one 
hand, the King only accepted works with which he was already 
acquainted, and, on the other, there were obstacles to the per- 
formance of the opera at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, the 
Intendant-Geneeal thought that, in order to make the King ac- 
quainted with my work, I had better arrange someé of it for a 
military band, so that His Majesty might hear it on parade. 
could not well be more profoundly humbled, or brought more 
unmistakably to a sense of my position!—From that moment, 
and more than ever as a matter of principle, our whole system of 
artistic publicity ceased to exist as far as I was concerned. But 
what was my position? and what must have been my frame of 
mind, which, at this very moment, despite these facts, and these 
impressions, urged me to undertake with impetuous haste the 
completion of Lohengrin ?—I will endeavour to render it clear to 
my friends, in order to explain what significance the poem must 
have possessed for me—a significance in which alone I could, 
as an artistic being, conceive it. 

(To be continued.) 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN THE KIRK. 
(From the ‘* Scotsman.”) 


An unknown benefactor has just sent us by book-post a“ Report of 
a speech on the use of Instrumental Music in Public Worship, by the 
Rev. Dr. Pirie, of Aberdcen, revised by the speaker, and, with his con- 
sent, published by certain members of the late General Assembly.” 
Accompanying the gift, there is a printed note with the request, 
« Please circulate as widely as possible.” Delighted at all times to 
assist in a good work, we are particularly glad to lend our humble aid 
in this case, as the circulation of Dr. Pirie’s sentiments seems calculated 
to provide in part a supply of certain information which may shortly 
be in demand. We haveand are to have among us during this and the 
following week a large body of savans and Scott-celebrationists, who, 
from different points of view, may be supposed desirous of knowing 
something of our general ecclesiastical bearings. ‘he wise men have 
always something to say at each of their annual gatherings about the 
relations of science and religion, and may be expected to have a little 
curiosity as to some of our thoughts upon the latter subject; while the 
Scott celebrators will certainly be desirous to understand whether 
things are advancing or receding ecclesiastically in the land of Dominie 
Sampson and Gabriel Kettledrummle. It is extremely fortunate, there- 
fore, that just at this juncture the admirers of Dr. Pirie push him and 
his sentiments {forward with a polite request to circulate them as 
widely as possible; for there are many points about Dr. Pirie that 
make him worth studying as a specimen of prevailing Scottish 
ecclesiasticism. 

Dr. Pirie may safely be called the leading man in the Church of 
Scotland. Whether that be to its credit, or whether it be with the con- 
sent of the more intelligent members of the church, or whether the 
Church of Scotland or Churches in general fairly represent the best 
thought of the country, are questions which need not now be discussed. 
The fact undoubtedly is that Dr. Pirie governs the General Assembly ; 
there his word is law; as a rule his ideasare adopted by overwhelming 
majorities ; and he is in particular the leader of that ant'-patronage 
movement which has been unanimously entered into by the Kirk as an 
«ffectual means of preserving the Establishment by conciliating Dissent. 
Strangers, therefore, will perceive that though they may never have 
heard of such an individual before, Dr. Pirie is no mean person, when 
his foot is on his native heath. Accordingly they may be pardoned if 
they should inquire what momentous question it is urged the sup- 
porters of this typical Scottish divine, regardless of expense, to send forth 
at this time his invaluable utterances to his countrymen. Perhaps 
they may think that the old faith of the country is in danger, and 
that, as the British Association for the Advancement of Science does 
not bear a very good name in orthodox latitudes, doses of Dr. Pirie 
have been distributed all about, like a kind of theological Condy’s fluid, 
to keep down heretical infection; They must know, however, that this is 
an entire mistake. Dr, Pirie, and those of whom he is the representa- 
tive, have not the slightest alarm about the advancement of science, or 
the British Association either. Creeds may seem to be crumbling in 
other quarters, but the idea of such a thing has never penetrated to the 
Pirian strata of society. In those tranquil regions, danger to the West- 
minster Confession is as little dreamt of as the disappearance of the 
Alps. About that Standard there cannot be the faintest apprehension ; 
it is as sound as a whistle, and as sure as a gun, and to say a word 
even in its defence would be the mere insanity of superfluous zeal, 

No; our visitors will find, on rushing to the bookseller’s for a copy 
of Dr. Pirie’s speech, that the great subject at present agitating typical 
Scotch Church circles is the peril to the moral welfare of mankind 
arising from organs and waistcoats. A considerable number of the 
Presbyterian clergy, in conformity with the usages of the greater part of 
Christendom, have during recent years introduced organs into their 
churches to aid in a more hearty and becoming performance of pealmody 
in worship. Dr. Pirie now proposes to inaugurate a movement for 
knocking all this on the head, as he is of opinion that it is certain to 
cause a fearful falling away in religion and morals, inasmuch as good 
music is a well-known enemy to “holiness.” But, worse than this, 
organs are only the beginning of evil. They are part of a disastrous 
tendency which Dr. Pirie tells us is “beginning to exhibit itself in a 
variety of ways.” Some of these “ ways” he mentions, and they will 
show the kind of dangers to human progress which Pirieism dreads, 
“Instead,” he pathetically remarks, ‘‘ instead of the old ‘Hymn Books,’ 
we have ‘ Hymnals’”—a sad instance of human depravity, certainly ; 
“instead of ‘ Books of Prayer,’ we have ‘ Euchologions’”—fearful de- 
clension, especially fearful Greek declension. ‘Then, as part of this 
formalism, we have ministers of the Church of Scotland mimicking the 
dress of priests, occasionally fashioned, it is said, by the most eminent 
High Church tailors of London.” Prodigious! Dr, Pirie has not in- 
terfered a moment too soon, ‘Ihese deluded men, after having tried a 
coat on once or twice at the High Church tailor’s, would certainly have 
tried it on further at the High Church candlemaker’s; but, fortunately, 





they have been stopped in time, and henceforth they will tremble to 
go out of Aberdeen either for their doctrines or their trousers, and be 
at once clothed and in their right mind by learning to make Dr, Pirie 
not only their guide, philosopher, and friend, but also their glass of fashion 
and their mould of form. ‘To complete the salvation of the clergy from 
devious ways and still more devious waistcoats, it only remains that 
“ Who’s your hatter?” should be inserted by next General Assembly 
in a prominent place among “ the questions to be proposed to ministers 
previous to ordination. ” 3 

After this, strangers will not be astonished at a sample of what Dr. 
Pirie calls “ arguments arranged in a somewhat regular and logical 
sequence.” He tells us that ‘ the richest peals of the organ do not in 
the slightest degree make men more holy.” It would be interesting 
to know whether the same remark, if true, does not apply equally to 
good singing, and whether Dr. Pirie proposes to abolish all psalmody 
that can be called “rich” on any other account than its grotesque 
execution. Dr. Pirie tries to explain himself by telling us that “ fine 
instrumental music can do no kind of good, because it makes no appeal 
to the understanding.” Apart from the question whether good cannot be 
done through the feelings as wellasthe understanding, there are, perhaps, 
a good many people who will be of opinion that there are more ideas in 
music than there are in Dr. Pirie. The Doctor seems to think that 
music is simply a noise, whereas various persons that have paid atten- 
tion to the subject regard it, like the telegraph wire, as a means of 
transmitting high ideal states from mind to mind, But even were he 
right, it is difficult to see how “Old Hundred, ” or “ Invocation,” mur- 
dered by a precentor, should “ appeal to the understanding,” while the 
same tunes enlivened by an organist can do no such thing. Such, 
however, Dr. Pirie insists to be the fact. Nay, fine music “ must be 
partially detrimental to true devotion ;” and he says, “I speak so de- 
cidely upon the subject, because I have made experiments on it.” Dr. 
Pirie, like a true philosopher, has gone into churches where there 
were organs, and subjected himself to their influence, and he has not 
been made “in the slightest degree more holy.” ‘That will be pain- 
fully plain to those who read Dr. Pirie’s pamphlet through; and we 
honestly trust that, for the sake of him-eif and the Church, and 
general mankind, he will never hear an organ again. His experiments, 
he says, lead him “ tochallengeany one to say that he has sat in a church, 
or anywhere else, listening to the splendid peals of the organ, without 
having his mind withdrawn from the sense of the verses which were 
given him to sing.” ‘That is to say, Dr. Pirie was dumbfounded by the 
organ, and could not attend to his book, and therefore every other 
person must be the same. ‘‘ Would Dr. Pirie be surprised to learn’ 
that many people’s heads are, happily for them, differently constructed’ 
from his—that they are able to relish sacred song more when the music 
of it is well performed, and that it is only when the music arrives at that 
frightfully bad condition which gives Dr. Pirie leisure to attend to the 
sense, that their feeling of beauty becomes so horribly lacerated that 
they are able to attend neither to sense nor sound? But this is pre- 
cisely the nature of the Pirian order of mind. Whatever is Pirian is 
right, What suits Pirie must be forced on everybody ; what Pirie does 
not like, nobody shall have. Perhaps some of our visitors may have 
encountered a similar phenomenon elsewhere than in Scotland, and in 
other things than music, 


Nap.es.—A new operetta, L’ Olimpo, by Signor Campajola, has been 
successfully produced at the Teatro Rossini—Signor Lauro Rossi has 
been appointed director of the Conservatory. 

Hamepvurcu.—Lerr ‘'heodor Wachtel was to sail from this port on 
the 23rd inst., for New York. He purposes returning to Germany 
next April. 

Prague.—Malle, Lella Ricci died here on the 7th, after an illness of 
only twenty-four hours, having been seized with cramp in a railway 
carriage, whence she was taken and conveyed to this place, where she 
expired of hemorrhage, in her twenty-first year. She made a brilliant 
début a short time ago at the Bohemian Theatre. Her father was the 
composer, Luigi Ricci. 

Dusseuporr.—'T'his year's Musical Festival of the Vocal Asso- 
ciations of the Rhine Provinces and Westphalia, will be celebrated 
here on the 10th, 11th, and 12th September. The programme, as at 
present arranged, is as follows:—The concert on the first day will 
include some grand instrumental compositions, as well as solo- 
performances, Among the soloists will be Professor August Wilhelm), 
of Wiesbaden. ‘The second day will be devoted entirely to choral 
compositions fur male voices. On the afternoon of this day there will 
be, also, a singing-match, in which all the Associations will take part, 
and for the victors in which several valuable prizes will be awarded. 
The judges will be Professor Wilhelmj, Dr. Julius Rietz, and Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller. ‘The singing-match will be continued on the third 
day. The proceedings will terminate with a grand banquet, previously 
to which the names of the victorious Associations will be officially 
announced. 
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GOOD ADVICE. 


Attend, O Thespians, to wholesome advice from mouldy pages! 
You have words to say, and to those words you should suit appropriate 
action; but you do not, neither did your histrionic fathers before you, 
or certain pertinent remarks headed The Art of Acting would not have 
dawned upon the world in the last year of theeighteenthcentury, Deport- 
ment is the birthright of few men. It may not be yours, and decidedly 
js not mine. We may look for it in greater perfection among the 
children of the forest, ditto of the desert, or some other such 
uncomfortable locality, than in the ranks of our stolid fellow-countrymen. 
The savage, lithe and tall, romancists tell us, is invariably graceful, 
whether squatting at a bivouac fire, holding forth at a war council, 
removing the top skin of his enemy’s head, or smoking the pipe of peace. 
This specimen of nature’s nobility, being so eminently blessed, would 
probably reward the attentions of a French dancing-master in a sum- 
mary and ungrateful manner ; but we are comparatively benighted, and 
require a little tuition in carrying ourselves both on and off the stage. 

Remember, Thespians, that a first, second, or third gentleman in 
Europe cannot be brought to perfection except by much preparatory 
training, and the rule applies equally to dramatic assumptions all 
over the world. The stage is the mirror of nature; a truth which, in 
the language of a celebrated convivial after-supper sentiment, “ nobody 
can deny.” Recollect, however, that if you do not distinctly understand 
what you should do, and what you should not do, according to the 
tenets set forth in the Art of Acting,—the aforesaid mirror will break 
into a thousand shivers when you hold it up to nature. 

The title of one section in this work is not highly encouraging. 
‘‘ Of various defects in Action, Walk, and Demeanour, common to in- 
attentive actors.” One very ridiculous custom was prevalent among 
performers in 1799, who ‘‘are not unfrequently seen to read a letter 
on the stage, and, perhaps from accident, perhaps from fright, they will 
suffer the letter to drop, and never cond-scend to pick it up again.” 
Cry you mercy, noble Sir! Might not the unhappy performer be 
suffering from embarrassment, instead of being deficient in condescen- 
sion? 

An inattentive “‘ stage hero” is thns described : “« Who, being about to 
tilt with another, puts himself into an attitude, first carefully, but with 
a flourish, throws away his hat; and after the battle, walks away bare- 
headed to cool himself; and therefore the stage-keepers are sent, in 
the face of the audience, to take it away.” It may not be heroic or 
even polite to throw away a hat, and, in the interests of dignity and 
deportment, the encumbrance should, perhaps, te handed by the duellist, 
with a genteel bow, to his second. 

Tilts, we believe, generally began with attitudes, and must have pro- 
duced such unusual excitement in the tilters, that forgetfulness con- 
cerning a chapeau bras was somewhat excusable. 

Nothing can extenuate the next recorded omission. ‘Swords are 
frequently seen left when the owners hear their cues fur leaving the 
stage.” Any hero, stagey or otherwise, who deserts his trusty blade, 
is simply beneath contempt. ‘These little shortcomings lead the com- 
m goo on the Art of Acting to make an assertion,—and a very bold 
one, too. 

‘The neglectful and ridiculous incidents of this nature, of which 
performers are very frequently guilty, do but denote a laxity of disci- 
pline, and prove, what we very well know, that there is no pe:son whose 
nightly duty it is to superintend the whole conduct of a piece, and exact 
a rigid but just decorum. The want of such a censor, such a discipli- 
narian, is much greater than can be in agined.” 

This is distinetly saying either that there were no stage managers, or 
that they were totally inefficient. Most men think they havea mission, 
and it is just possible the commentator thought the stage would have 
been regenerated if he could have been cut into halves and domiciled 
in the two patent theatres. 

Thus far the sententious authority is clear and urderstandable, though 
rather severe ov the poor players; but he suddenly mounts into the 
empyrean, and loses himself in a very eccentric paragraph :—“ Going off 
at a wrong door, or rather where there is not supposed to be any door, 
hor any aperture, is another of these strange but still more familiar 
absurdities.” 

Some mistaken ‘Thespian evidently undervalued the censor's com- 
mon-sense, expecting him to believe in the possibility of getting 
through a key-hole, or liquefaction, and flowing under doors. But he 
reckoned without his host, and that awful, unpitying, fact, the commen- 
tator, comes down upon him like one of the Assyrians in Byron’s poem. 
in is no fancy whatever about the censor; and as he manifestly 

OR, 2 in getting through a door when there is none, he is about 
the last person who would admit the superiority of a builed carrot over 
an iron bolt to keep out burglars, He is next precise concerning 
papas and exits, “To enter and retire perfectly in unison with 

ren he or passion of the scene, is what may be call: d a delicate branch 
Of the art of acting.” A very delicate branch this of the histrionic tree, 








and one which doubtless he had often seen give way under the weight 
of some lumbering Thespian. Entering in accordance with the “ tone” 
of the scene, must be properly understood. He does not mean to imply 
that the Duke and his brothers in exile should testify their appreciation 
of cool shade in the Forest of Arden, by simulating shivering fits. 

Our commentator becomes even more precise. He takes the poor 
player to pieces—polishes up every separate fragment—puts them all 
together, and then seems to say, ‘‘ Behold a perfect, closely wound up 
machine !—a regulator for all time! Ye Thespians, observe your model, 
and be thankful!” He next takes the stepsin hand. ‘To tragedians, 
and the performers of gentlemen, a short step is particularly destructive 
of dignity ; but in characters of low breeding, but of animation, it is no 
less a true mark of such persons. To step with measured affectation, 
like an opera dancer to a march, is no les+ laughable; it destroys 
reality,” &c., &c. Barbarossa, or my Lord Chesterfield, must 
stalk and stride; but Captain John Shepherd,—with his low dig- 
nity, his cropped hair, and his uncommon animation, may mince his 
way to 'l'yburn, and thus work out the commentator’s theory. Now, 
ponderous Thespians! avoid the mannerisms of opera dancers! and 
allow me, the humble bookstall Ghoul, to ask a favour. To all the 
tragic and melodramatic performers in town,—greeting ! but please to 
avoid taking for the future that conventional journey to slow music. 
Please do not step a yard at a time, and drag the russet-booted toe 
along the stage. It is suggestive of opera dancers, 

“The action of the arms ought to be carefully modest and restrained.” 
Good gracious! of course it ought. 

“ There are many who have a see-saw, eternally monotonous motion, 
which, were nothing else seen, would soon lull the patient spectator to 
sleep. There are others who will continually shake a single finger, 
some two fingers, some the whole hand ; but the shaking must continue 
while they continue speaking.” That was one distressing infatuation 
among performers of 1799. Here isanother. “A frequent clenching 
of the fist is a favourite mode, which several actors have, of endeavour- 
ing to make the audience believe they are in earnest, especially in the 
characters of tyrants. Clenching of fists may imply earnestness of 
purpose in the Prize-ring, but it is clearly out of place in the Theatre. 

“The arms a-kimbo is often thought the attitude of grandeur, instead 
of, as it really is, the certain sign of vulgar and inflated imbecility.” 
This is good, but the commentator’s parting remark on refractory limbs 
is much better. ‘*The arm that is always in motion is always 
unmeaning”; and we of the present time can but consider it fortunate 
that fate spared the author of the Art of Acting such tortures as the 
Steam Arm, the Cork Leg, and the “Cure.” 

From these directions, it must appear to any but a stupidly prejudiced 
Thespian that he has never walked in the paths of stage propriety, but 
that it is not too late to begin that difficult promenade. As a prelimi- 
nary step towards perfection, he would wisely ignore poor old Mother 
Nature altogether, and order his deportment strictly by the regulations 
contained in the Art of Acting. 

The Tercentenary Committee should have had the Art of Acting 
translated into every European language, for the histrionic art languishes 
while this inestimable literary work remains unknown; but IJ, the 
bookstall Ghoul, have done my pleasing duty, and have, 1 hope, shown 
modern Thespians the error of their ways. 

The Drama has been slowly consumed by the fire of ignorance, until 
nothing is left but a heap of ashes, out of which will rise the imperish- 
able Phoenix. That stately bird will soar into boundless space ; and 
with the Art of Acting tied to his tail, like a rudder to a beauuful 
aerial machin, the triumphant regenerator will touch at various favoured 
spots, preaching tie doctri.e of dignity and deportment versus nature, 
to the edification of the entire world. I may be wrong. I am but 
a fallible Ghoul; but the above is my opinion, founded on the very 
striking observations quoted from the Art of Acting. 
Nae Cat. 





Botoeya.—Herr R Wagner's Lohengrin will probably be produced 
in the autumn. 

Drespen.—Herr S. van Lange, from Rotterdam, lately gave an organ 
concert in the Neustadter Church. ‘The concert began with a Sonata, 
composed by Herr van Lange himself, who played, in addition, among 
other things, J. 8. Bach’s ‘Toccata aud Fugue in D minor. 

Rome.—It has been resolved to place upon Monte Pincio the busts of 
thirty illustrious Italians, Among the.n will be those of Fuscolo 
Alfieri, Nicolini, Donizetti, Ros:ini, and Mercadante. 


Breagrast.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GrareruL AND ComFortiNG.—The very agreealle 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gatette remarks :— By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided cur breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: James Epps & Co., H: pathic Chemists, Londoa, Also 
makers cf Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening bevcrage, 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

Covent Garden Theatre has once more been selected as the arena in 
which to try the experiment of establishing Promenade Concerts during 
the summer. ‘The theatre presents the aspect of a richly-coloured 
Floral Hall, spanned by lofty arches, forming an extensive and elegant 
conservatory, brilliantly illuminated by twenty chandeliers, M. Rivitre 
is the conductor, and Mr. Edward Murray the acting manager. M. 
Riviére has been for some time the conductor of the Alhambra orchestra, 
and Mr, Edward Murray’s experience in his department is thoroughly 
well known, and the personal esteem he is held in by all connected with 
theatrical and musical affairs is a guarantee of his being the “right man 
in the right place.” The following is the programme of the music given 
vd a last, the opening night, when the theatre was completely 

ed :— 


Part 1.—Overture, ‘‘ Zampa,” (Herold); Waltz, “Carnival Messenger,” 
(J. Strauss); Aria, “Non pid andrai,”—-Signor Rocca (Mozart); Solo— 
Violin, ‘* Ballade et Polonaise,”—Madlle. Jenny Claus (Vieuxtemps) ; Cavatina, 
“ Una voce poca fa,” —Madlle. Fanny Rubini (Rossini). Grand Selection from 
Mendelssohn's “ Songs without words,” expressly arranged for full orchestra, 
military band, and chorus, by M. H. Basquit; Song, “ Invocation & Venus,” 
—Madame Haydee Abrek (Belle Heléne) (Offenbach); Solo—Pianoforte, 
“Valse de Faust,”—Mdlle. Carreno (Liszt); Aria, “ Brindisi,”"—Madame 
Demeric-Lablache (Donizetti); Ballad, ‘Little bird so sweetly singing, — 
Malle. Liebhart (G. B. Allen); Flute obbligato, Mr. H. Young; Grand 
Triumphal March, the return of ‘Richard Coeur de Lion,”—Prince Poniatowski. 
Part 2.—Overture, ‘‘Poct and Peasant,” (Suppe); New waltz, ‘‘ The Brides- 
maids,’ —conducted by the composer (D. Godfrey); Song, ‘* The two Grena- 
diers,”—Mr. Whitney (Schumann); Waltz, ‘* L’Estasi,”—Mdlle. Rubini 
(Arditi); Solo — Pianoforte, ‘Highland Gems,”— Miss Flora Heilbron 
(William Pape); Grand selection from Gounod’s Opera, Faust, for full 
Orchestra, Military Band, and Chorus, concluding with the celebrated Soldiers’ 
March and Chorus, Song, ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ —Mdlle. Liebhart (Sir H. R. 
Bishop) ; New Quadrille, ‘‘La Princesse de Trebizonde,” (Arban) ; Quick 
March, ‘* Lusitania, "—Sir Julius Benedict. 


The audience, it will be seen, could not be dissatisfied by the quantity 
given them for their money; and from the applause throughout the 
evening, the quality was evidently to their taste. 

Several of the vocal and instrumental pieces had to be repeated in the 
course of the evening, including the “ Brindisi,” from Lucrezia Borgia, 
sung by Madame Demeric-Lablache; Mr. G. B, Allen’s ballad, “ Little 
bird, so sweetly singing,” given with more than her usual power and 
finish by Malle. Leibhart (who, instead of repeating it, sang ‘ Bonnie 
Jockie, blythe and gay”); Liszt’s arrangement for the pianoforte of the 
waltz from M. Gounod’s Faust, played with immense spirit by Mdlle. 
Carreno; and Mr. Willie Pape’s arrangement of some Scotch airs, 
played by Mdlle. Flora Heilbron, a clever little pianist of 13 years, who 
on returning to the orchestra favoured the audience with Signor ‘l'ito 
Mattei’s well-known and popular “ Waltz.” Among the novelties of 
the evening were a grand triumphal march, entitled ‘‘ The return of 
Richard Coeur de Lion,” expressly composed for these concerta by Prince 
Poniatowski, arranged for orchestra, military band and chorus, and 
conducted by the composer, who was greatly applauded at the com- 
mencement and at the conclusion of his clever composition. Another 
novelty was a quick march for full orchestra and military band, entitled 
“ Lusitania,” composed by Sir Julius Benedict, a brilliant and effec- 
tive work. A new waltz and a new quadrille were also 
introduced during the evening— The Bridesmaid’s Waltz,” by D. 
Godfrey, who conducted its performance; and the “Princesse de 
‘Trebizonde,” quadrille, arranged by Arban from airs in Offenbach’s 
popular opera bouffe, both of which made their “ mark” on the public 
ear. Between the parts, the National Anthem was sung, Mdlle. Lieb- 
hart giving the solo with effective energy; and at the end of the conccrt 
it was repeated by the united bands, 

Mr. Rivitre follows the plan of setting apart nights for different 
descriptions of mu-ic. Tuesday was an “ operatic night,’ when the 
overtures to La Muette (Auber), Le Siége de Corinthe (Rossini), a selec- 
tion from La Traviata (Verdi), a duet for pianoforte and violin (Osborne 
and Beriot), played by Mdlles. Carreno and Claus, and other well- 
known pieces, were given. Wednesday was a “ classical night,’ when 
the first part of the programme was devoted to compositions by Men- 
delssohn, including his overture to Ruy Blas, several of his best-known 
Lieder, his D minor Concerto (played by Madame Julia Wolff), his 
Wedding March, and to ‘cap all,” his Italian Symphony. All 
these gave evident pleasure to the audience. The band deserves 
credit for the careful way in which they executed and performed their 
duties. Mr. Arthur 8, Sullivan, who has been specially engaged to 
conduct the classical performances, may be congratulated on the suc- 

cessful result of his labours, Last evening (Friday) was partially 
appropriated to sacred music. Rossini’s Siabat Mater was to 
be given, with Mdme. Ruderedorff, Mdme. Demeric-Lablache, Mr. C. 





Lloyd, and Mr. Whitney, as vocalists, and Mr, Arthur Sullivan as 
conductor. Wednesday next is announced to be a “ Beethoven night,” 
when the pastoral symphony, and the slow movement and finale of the 
E flat Concerto, are to be given, with Mdme. Julia Wolff as the pianist, 

Mr. Riviére has made a successful début, and there appears no reason 
why he should not continue his success to the end of the season. 

-_—0-——_ 
GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


This year the Festival of the Three Choirs enjoys a monopoly, 
being the only provincial meeting in the kingdom. Whether this 
fact will conduce to its success remains to be seen ; but so far as 
can be learnt at present, the prospects of the forthcoming 
gathering of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, are satis- 
factory. ‘The programme for the Tuesday morning reminds one 
very much of “old times,” including as it does the overture 
to Handel’s Esther and the Dettingen Te Deum of the same 
composer, both for many years standard pieces for the opening 
day, and regularly followed by the sermon in aid of the Widows 
and Orphans of the poor clergy in the three Dioceses. Now the 
service and sermon come earlier in the day, and the Tuesday's 
scheme is set forth on the same basis as that of the other mornings. 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear my Prayer” and Handel’s Jephtha 
being the other attractions, ‘That Mendelssohn's Elijah should 
occupy the Wednesday, is now as well understood as that Handel's 
Messiah should be given on the Friday, and it is gratifying to 
find that the most marvellous oratorio of modern times fairly 
shares public admiration with the great Christian epic, the 
Elijah day at the meeting of the Choirs, falling only second 
to the Messiah, while at the last Birmingham festival the attend- 
ance for Mendelssohn’s master-piece was even greater than for 
that of [Handel's imperishable work. ‘he 'Vhursday morning’s 
performance will not be quite so miscellaneous as usual, including 
but three pieces; Bach’s Passion, according to St Matthew, a 
new oratorio by Mr. W. G. Cusins, entitled Gideon, and a 
selection from Spohr's Calvary. What may be the length of 
the new work one is at present unable to judge; but it will be a 
tolerably safe prediction to say that audience and performers 
have a stiff morning’s work before them. Friday (as already 
mentioned) is devoted to the Messiah. 

In the arrangements for the evenings there is a departure from 
the time-honoured custom, which gave the first concert at the 
Shire Hall, with a ball to follow. Instead of this there will be 
(after the example of Hereford last year) a performance in the 
cathedral, of a selection from Haydn's Creation and a selection 
from Handel's /sracl in Eyypt, the audience being requested to 
appear in morning costume. On Wednesday evening the first 
concert includes Handel’s Acis and Galatea, Weber's gipsy 
operetta, Preciosa, with half-a-dozen miscellaneous pieces to 
follow. ‘Thursday evening a selection from Mozart's Nozze di 
Figaro, tLe Jupiter ‘Symphony ” of the same composer, and a 
miscellaneous conclusion. ’ 

Owing to the restoration of the cathedral still in progress, it 
was at one time almost doubtful whether a festival could be held 
this year, the choir being in the hands of the workmen, and the 
nave required for the services, Like all other difficulties, when 
fairly grappled with, this was to be overcome, and the stewards, 
with their invaluable secretary, Mr. J. 11 Brown, being thoroughly 
in earnest, while the Dean and Chapter were also favourable to 
the cause, the “ fayre citye” is looking hopefully forward to the 
first week in September, fully believing that the one hundred and 
forty-eighth meeting of the ‘lhree Choirs will quite equal, if it 
does not surpass, the pecuniary results of any of its predecessors 
—a belief encouraged by the numerous applications for places 
already coming in from various quarters. Of the principals 
engaged, and other matters, I hope in due course to have some- 
thing further to say. D. 

Gauuery oF IuLusrrarion.—Mr. and Mrs. German Reed having with- 
drawn A Sensation Novel and Fancy Fair, have produced two new 
pieces. ‘The first, entitled Near Relations, is written by Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley, and is interspersed with music by Mr. Reed. ‘he second is 
a musical sketch, Romeo and Juliet, by Mr. Corney Grain. 

“We love cats,” said a spinster, “ because, never having been 
able to obtain husbands, we attach ourselves instinctively to cats, 
as being, after man, the most treacherous animals in creation. 
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Programme of the Beethoven Centenary Festival, 


SACULAR-FEIER 


Gehurtstages wow Tidwig van Berthown 


in BONN, 1871. 


—— 


PROGRAMM. 
Montag, den 21. August. 


Zweite Generalprobe. 


Freitag, den 18. August. 
Morgens 8} Uhr: Orchesterprobe. 
Nichtmitwirkende haben keinen Zutritt. 





Erste Hauptprobe. 


Nachmittags 4 Uhr: Orchesterprobe 
9 5 ,, : Chorprobe. 


wes Tai. CER; Yeag Missa Solennis, 
Entrée 20 Sgr. 


Samstag, den 19. August. 
Zweite Hauptprobe. 


Morgens 8} Uhr: Orchesterprobe. 
»» 10} 4, : Chorprobe. 





Ouverturen. IX. Symphonie. 
Chor aus den ,, Ruinen von Athen. 


Entrée 20 Sgr. 


Erste Generalprobe. 


Nachmittags 5 Uhr: Orchesterprobe. 
6 ,, : Chorprobe, 
Missa solennis. 


Entrée 20 Sgr. 

en” 
Nach der Probe gesellige Zusammenkunft im grossen Saale 
der Lese- und Erholungs- Gesellschaft. 


Sonntag, den 20. August, Abends 6 Uhr: 
Grstes Concert. 


Missa solennis. 
Symphonie (Nr. V. C-moll). 


come) 








ur 


KAMMER - 





i i 








Probe fiir die im zweiten Concert auf- 


zufiihrenden ‘lonwerke. 
Morgens 9 Uhr: Orchesterprobe 


” 11 


Zfweites 


Ouverture zu ,, Leonore“ Nr. III. 

Marsch und Chor aus den ,, Ruinen von Athen“, 
Concert fiir die Violine. 

Phantasie fiir Pianoforte, Chor und Orchester. 


Sinfonia Eroica. 





» +: Solo- u- Chorprobe 
Entrée 20 Sgr. 


Abends 6 Uhr: 


Concert. 


Dinstag, den 22. August. 
Dritte Generalprobe. 


Probe fiir die im dritten Concert auf- 


zufiihrenden 'Tonwerke. 
Morgens 0 Uhr: Orchesterprobe. 


Entrée 20 Sgr. 
Abends 6 Uhr: 


Mrittes Goneert. 


Ouverture zu ,,Coriolan“. 
Elegischer Gesang. 
Concert (Es-dur) fiir Pianoforte. 
Arie ,,Ah perfido‘. 
Ouverture zu ,,Egmont‘* 


Neunte Symphonie, — 


—_0 ——. 


Mittwoch den 23. August, Morgens 11 Uhr. 
WM A. rt IN Bj EG 


MUSIK. 


horprobe. 










Karten fiir simmtliche Proben, Auffiihrungen und die Festfahrt (fiir letztere & 20 Sgr. nur bis Dinstag Mittag) sind 


in der Buch- und Musikalienhandlung von MAX COHEN & SOHWN zu haben. 





Die Lese- und Erholungsgesellschaft hat fiir die Daner des Festes ihre Restaurationsriiume und Lesezimmer simmtlichen Mitwirkenden 
und Festtheilnehmern (gegen Vorzeigung ihrer Karten) zur Benutzung freundlichst iiberlassen. 
Das Beethoven-Fest-Comité. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nemopnitus.—Yes; Fleck was the author of a work entitled, The 
Art of Playing the Harpsichord, published some eighty years ago by 
Clementi. 

8. W. R.—Certainly not. Even a Chancery suit has its limits, and 
good-nature is justified at “ drawing the line,” as Dickens says, some- 
where. To ask a fair beginner to sing gratuitously for a benefit, and to 
expect her to pay carriage hire, and the other items which she incurs in 
consequence of kindly consenting to the concert-giver’s request, is 
decidedly not gallant.—With regard to the other matter, we decline 
offering an opinion. 

Braver.— When ? 

Line or Lixe.—Utterly absurd. You should be as sparing of your 
proverbs as a good cook is careful in the employment of vanilla. How 
on earth can you “cut your coat according to your cloth,” if you have 
only sufficient cloth for a pen-wiper ? 

Aveustus Mayaew.—You are perfectly right. It was a piece of 
slovenly writing, which the author might have avoided by a little care. 
You recollect what Boileau says on the same subject :— 

‘ Quelque sujet qu’on traite, ou plaisant, ou sublime, 
Que toujours le bon sens s’accorde avec la rime ; 
L’un l'autre vainement ils semblent se hair; 

La rime est une esclave, et ne doit qu’obéir.” 

J.J. M. (Liverpool).—Want of space compels us to postone till next 

week the insertion of the correspondence you have forwarded. 





DEATH. 
On August 17, Miss Carotins VaLenttN, Professor of Music, for- 
merly of Hamburg. 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusICAL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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N the county of Warwickshire, and on the banks of the 

pleasant river Avon, there is a certain small town. Just 
one hundred years ago, it contained five hundred houses ; 
a large church, a chapel of ease, and an alms-house. It 
had a market on Thursday, and three fairs in the course of 
the year, for cheese, hops, and cattle. There was also a 
handsome stone bridge of fourteen arches over the river. 
Still, though able to boast of all these advantages, and 
likewise of being governed by a mayor and twelve alder- 
men, it would, but for one circumstance, have probably 
not been better known than any other English town of the 
same size; at any rate, we may safely assert its name 
would never have become world-famous—as familiar as a 
household word wherever the English language is spoken : 
in the jungles of India and in the prairies of America; in 
the streets of Shanghai and on the plains of Australia. 
The circumstance in question is that Shakespeare hap- 
pened to be born there. What Shakespeare has done for 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Beethoven has effected for Bonn. 
Bonn was once known to the well-informed simply as an 
ancient and strong city in the Electorate of Cologne, and the 
usual residence of the Elector, who had a fine palace and 
beautiful gardens there. A century has wrought a great 
change. The Elector, being only an Elector, has gone the 
way of all Electors, without the world troubling its head 
about him, and the glories of his Electorate, as an Electo- 
rate, have perished, for it has been swallowed up by 
Prussia. But though the Elector of that day, as well as 
his Electoral successors, is forgotten, there is no danger that 





his “‘ usual residence” will ever share the same fate. On the 
contrary, it will grow more and more famous as years roll 
on; it will become a sacred shrine, a Mecca for the Pilgrims 
of art, because, a little more than a hundred years since, 
Herr van Beethoven, tenor singer in the Electoral chapel, 
had a son born unto him, and because that son was Ludwig 
van Beethoven, and because Ludwig van Beethoven has 
conferred immortality upon the town of his birth. 

The grand Beethoven Festival just celebrated at Bonn 
suggests thoughts of a varied nature. In the first place, 
who, with a proper veneration for genius, does not feel 
thankful to Heaven for the birth of Beethoven, as of a great 
human benefactor, and who does not, also, experience a glow 
of delight, mingled with justifiable pride, that, despite the 
proverbial fickleness of the world, the world is still true to 
Beethoven ; that the great master’s name acted like a spell, 
and, from North and South, East and West, collected this 
week within the walls of Bonn an assemblage such as that 
pleasant ex-electoral residence never witnessed before ? 
And how could it be otherwise? If truth is great and will 
prevail, so is genius, or, rather, genius 7s truth. Its path 
may not be one of roses; genius may be doomed to contend 
with many obstacles, such as ignorance, prejudice, or indif- 
ference; it may have to struggle for very life against the 
bitter pangs of poverty; and, worse than all, it may be 
subjected to the mortification of seeing itself not simply 
misappreciated, but absolutely not understood, for genius is 
always in advance of the age in which it lives ; but, if attacked 
from without, it bears within itself that which defies all 
attacks, and baffles all opposition: the consciousness of its 
own worth and the knowledge of the mission it is destined 
to perform. Nothing can crush, nothing can daunt it, at 
least for any length of time, and, therefore, we repeat, 
genius, like truth, is great, and will prevail. 

But, while deriving the profoundest gratification from the 
honours just publicly rendered to Beethoven, our gratifica- 
tion is not untinged with melancholy. The words: “There 
were giants in those days,” re-echo in our mind, and recall 
the names of Bach, Gluck, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and a long 
list of other inspired composers, who have raised Germany 
to the very topmost pinnacle of fame, and gained for her a 
position in art which dwarfs even that achieved for her 
by her valiant sons on the blood-stained field. Yes 
—“there were giants in those days.’ Unfortunately 
for the world, Germany can boast of no giant now; the last 
of the race died with Mendelssohn. ‘The richest field must 
sometimes lie fallow; nature requires rest, to recruit her 
exhausted powers. Germany has nobly furnished her share 
to the musical wealth of the world. Let her not strive to 
do too much. Above all, capable as she is of forming a 
correct judgment, let her frankly own she cannot at present 
point to any one capable of succeeding to the throne once 
occupied by a Beethoven and a Mendelssohn, and let her 
refrain from the attempt to claim for mere talent the 
sceptre which genius alone can wield. 

We entertain a sincere respect for talent, but to exalt 
mere talent to the rank of genius is treason against art, and 
should be sternly branded as such by all who care for the 
true interests of the latter, and possess the power of ad- 
vancing, or even only protecting them. The masses need 
teaching, and those whose duty it is to teach them, should 
perform that duty boldly and fearlessly. If they neglect 
doing so, a false standard of excellence is set up; public 
taste is deteriorated, and art suffers. 

Let those on whose shoulders rests in Germany the grave 
responsibility of aduinistering to the glorious heritage 
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bequeathed by Beethoven and his peers, prove equal to that 
task; let them say frankly and unreservedly: “ Beware 
lest national pride, or national vanity, obscure your reavon. 
No one is mad enough to dispute, for a single moment, the 
fact that Germany has produced many of the greatest com- 

ers that ever lived. But do not, on your side, dispute 
the fact that, at the present time, you have no such com- 
posers ; do not be so unjust to yourselves as to endeavour to 
pass off as the products of genius what is either nothing 
more than the result of painstaking and respectable, but 
plodding, intellectual mediocrity, or the turgid outpourings 
of determined, brazen-faced, and blatant, though clever, 
egotism. All such attempts must inevitably prove unsuc- 
cessful, and serve merely to cover with ridicule the 
individuals who make, and the nation that sanctions, them.” 


——0— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


Wuen the members of the Commune heard of Auber’s death, 
they sent word they had determined to bury him in a manner 
becoming a great man, and a patriot—that is, without any religious 
ceremony, but with red flags, &c., like a captain of the National 
Guard, The representative of the Commune could with difficulty 
be brought to comprehend that Auber had not had the honour of 
being a patriot, as the Commune understood the word ; at length, 
however, permission was obtained for the great composer's body 
to await the arrival of his nieces. In the mean time, it found 
a temporary resting-place in the Church of the Trinity. 


WE learn from a source worthy of belief that the Editor of a 
paper published at Milan, lately wrote something which excited 
the scorn of his lady readers. Shortly afterwards, he was 
attacked by some forty of these fair creatures, who cowhided, 
then stripped, and then rubbed him all over with printer's ink. 
We have two observations to add to the above. The first is, 
that the Milan, where all this took place, is not in Italy, but 
Texas; and the second is: this new world namesake of the 
celebrated Italian city must be a pleasant place of residence for 
editors cursed with an opinion of their own. 





WE now know that the celebrated answer of the French colonel 
on the field of Waterloo: “La garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas,” 
is entirely apocryphal, How many other celebrated answers owe 
their existence to the fancy of the narrator, and not to that of the 
supposed answerer? How about the Italian ambassador’s answer 
to Marguerite de Valois, ‘‘ Madame, je le croyais hier ;” how about 
Queen Elizabeth’s, ‘‘ Then she’s foo tall,” when the Scottish am- 
bassador stated his fair mistress, Mary Queen of Scots, was taller 
than Henry VIII's fiery-haired and fiery-headed daughter ; and 
how about plenty more, which are constantly circulating? If we 
had time and inclination, we might write an interesting essay on 
the subject. But we have neither. We will content ourselves with 
adding one more answer to the list: ‘‘ How ever did you learn to 
sing so magnificently?” Rubini once said to Thalberg. “ By 
listening to you,” replied the pianist. 





_ AGeRMAN huntsman—a Jiiger—never needs a watch, so we read 
in a German contemporary, to know the time, however early he 
may trudge off into the woods, provided only he is well acquainted 
with the voices of the feathered warblers who inhabit them. At 
a certain season, the nightingale sings all night. After her comes 
the finch, who begins Seiers daybreak, fry continues till about 
two a.m,; the black-cap then takes up the strain, and continues 
it for half-an-hour; then comes the quail till 3 o'clock ; then 
comes another variety of the black-cap till half-past 3 ; from which 
time up to 4 o’clock the vocalist is the blackbird. The blackbird 
is relieved by the tomtit, who, in his turn, is succeeded by the 
sparrow, ‘This is all very well; but the only bird-timepiece in 
which we should place faith would be one of the cuckoo-clocks we 
80 admired in our boyhood. Suppose the weather happens to be 
bad some morning under “the merry greenwood tree,” and the 
birds do not sing? or suppose it does not happen to be ‘‘a certain 
season ;” suppose it happens to be a period when the nightingale 





is silent, and the majority of its feathered companions moulting, 
and, therefore, as silent as itself. Does not the Jéger run a chance 
of being late for breakfast ? An ornithological chronometer may 
be a charming idea theoretically, but for our own part we should 
much prefer a patent lever—sent by post on receipt of a P.O.O.— 
by Benson or Bennett. This is, of course, supposing we were 
punctual. But we never are, 


Tue triennial Gloucester Musical Festival, asalready announced, 
is fixed for the first week in September. The programme is just 
rinted. ‘The list of principals engaged are Mdlle. Tietjens, 
ladame Cora de Wilhorst, and Miss H. R. Harrison, sopranos ; 
Madame Patey, and Miss Martell, contraltos; Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Bentham, tenors ; and Mr, Lewis Thomas, 
Mr. Brandon, and Signor Foli, basses; M. Sainton and Mr. R. 
Blagrove lead the band; Dr. S. S. Wesley, by virtue of his 
office of organist of Gloucester Cathedral, is conductor; Mr. E. 
Townshend Smith (Hereford Cathedral), organist ; and Mr. Done 
(Worcester Cathedral), pianist at the evening concerts. The 
chorus is supplied by London and numerous provincial towns. 
The Festival sermon, on the first day, will be preached by the 
Rev. Canon E. D. Tinling, M. A. The Festivals, it is well known, 
are held for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the poorer 
clergy within the dioceses of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford. 
Hitherto there have been at Gloucester four sacred morning 
performances, and three secular evening concerts; but this year 
Gloucester follows the example set at Hereford last year, and 
holds a sacred performance in the cathedral on the first evening. 
The oratorios, &c., will be taken in the following order :—Tuesday 
morning, September 5, Handel’s “ Dettingen” Ye Deum, and 
oratorio Jephtha ; Tuesday evening, Haydn’s Creation and Handel's 
Israel in Eqypt ; Wednesday morning, Mendelssohn’s Llijah ; 
Thursday morning, Sebastian Bach’s oratorio The Passion ; an 
oratorio, Gideon, by Mr. W. G. Cusins, and a selection from 
Sphor’s Calvary, On Friday morning, as usual, the Festival 
proper closes with Handel’s Messiah, ‘The two evening concerts 
on Wednesday and Thursday include a selection from Handel’s 
Acis and Galatea, from Weber’s Preciosa, and Mozart’s Figaro, 

with the usual miscellaneous selections. 

: a ae 
THE NORMAL DIAPASON. 
(From the Paris Figaro). 

After many years of opposition, or, to say the least, of hesita- 
tion, the Royal Italian Opera of London has resolved to adopt the 
Normal Diapason. 

The members of the Covent Garden orchestra have received notice 
of this alteration through the terms of their engagement with Mr, 
Gre. Tor the future they are to provide themselves with instruments 
of the same pitch as used at the French opera. 

Mr. Mapleson, the director of Drury Lane Italian opera, must follow 
this example, or risk losing his best singers. 

For several years past, the English pitch has greatly.strained the 
voices of singers, and every new season confirms the necessity of 
altering it to the French “ diapason normal.” 

'’he Americans, who are so partial to loud and brilliant sounds, have 
adopted the French diapason for the grand operatic tour of Mdlle. 
Nilsson, who has agreed with M. Strakosch tothe change. This isa great 
relief to the singers who are engaged for this fatiguing tour of one 
hundred operatic representations, which are to commence at Boston 
at the end of the present month. 

Mignon, with Faust, Hamlet, and Dinorah, are the operas selected to 
do the honour of the répertoire franco-italien in America. 

The cast of Mignon will be as follows: Mignon, Mdlle. Nilsson ; 
Philine, Mdlle. Duval; Fréderic, Mdlle. Carey; Wilhem, M. Capoul ; 
Lothario, M. Jamet ; and Laerte, M. Barré. 





Brussets.—Ths Théatre de la Monnaie will probably be re-opened 
with L’Africaine. ; ‘ 

Tue question of subventions to the Parisi theatres occupies at 
present the attention of the Ministry of the Interior. The project of 
M. Jules Simon includes the following alterations :—The Opera to 
receive 500,000 francs, instead of 940,000; the Frangais 240,000 in 
place of 250,000 ; and the Odéon 60,000 in plaze of 100,000. No change 
will be made by the scheme in the amount, 400,000 france, accorded the 
Conservatoire, and the subventions to the Opéra Comique, the Théatre 
Lyrique, and the Théatre Itali+n will be discontinued. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Liverroot.—The Mail informs us that— 

“« At the Alexandra Theatre during the present week a portion of the 
Gaiety Company, including Miss Julia Matthews, Miss Tremaine, Mr. 
Charles Lyall, and Mr. Stdyle, have been playing The Grand Duchess, 
and, in spite of the hot weather, their admirable performances have 
given great delight. Miss Matthews, the original Grand Duchess in 
England, still sings and acts with untiring vivacity ; and she is on this 
occasion happily asscociated with a splendid itz, in the person of Mr. 
Charles Lyall, one of the very few English actors who, as a comedian 
aud vocalist, can hold his own with the best French artistes. He is far 
away the best representative of the loutish soldier who has sustained 
the part in England, and we regret, for selfish reasons, to hear that he 
is about leaving us for America. Mr. Aynsley Cook and Mr. Stoyle 
sustain their original roles of General Boum and Prince Paul, and their 
humorous impersonations of those two heroes are asa laughter pro- 
voking as ever. ” 

SwanseA.—Mr. Phipps gave a pianoforte recitalon Friday evening» 
August 11th, on which occasion he was assisted by his late master, Mr. 
W. H. Holmes, professor of the pianoforte at the Royal Academy of 
Music. The room was well filled by an audience who seemed fully 
to appreciate the programme submitted to them. ‘ Mr. Holmes, ” says 
the Western Mail, “although only a small portion of the programme came 
to his share, made so much of the little he did as to render himself de- 
cidedly the attraction of the evening. He possesses an exquisite touch, 
and plays with such expression asis rarely found in pianists, even of the 
highest eminence, and, like a true artist, played all his solos from 
memory. In the last solo in the programme, Mr. Holmes fairly en- 
tranced his hearers, so much so that, in spite of the fact of the evening’s 
entertainment consisting entirely of instrumental music, and the ther- 
mometer indicating fever heat, it was so heartily applauded that he 
kindly responded by playing a fantasia on Welsh and Swiss airs, Mr. 
Phipps is a pianoforte player of no ordinary merit, and was especially 
successful in Mozart’s sonata in D major; and during the evening he 
played two other solos. Altogether the recital may be considered a 
complete success, and we trust that this will only be a forerunner of 
many to follow. 


Rype (Isle of Wight).—Of the many entertainments of the season, one 
of the most conspicuous was that of Herr Shuberth, of London, who 
ave, on Monday, the 14th inst., a grand evening concert in the New 

own Hall, under the immediate patronage of His Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur, Earl Vane, the Marquis of Exeter, Sir Augustus Clif- 
ford, Bart., Sir Charles Locock, Bart., and other members of the 
nobility and gentry of the island. There was a large audience, and 
the concert, in which was introduced some classical music, was 
obviously enjoyed by all present. The vocalists were Madame 
Romanelli, Miss Jenny Pratt, Miss Amy Aylward, and Mr, Lander. 
Miss Gertrude Aylward and Mr, John Harrison were the pianists, Mr. 
Alfred Burnett the violinist, and Herr Shuberth (the conductor) the 
violoncellist. Among the pieces specially noticeable was a cantique for 
voice, violoncello, piano, and organ, by M. Gounod, well given by Miss 
Aylward, (vocalist), Miss Gertrude Aylward (pianist), Mr. Augustus 
Aylward (organist), and Herr Shuberth (violoncellist). The effect was 
beautiful,and the audience, vociferously called foran encore, consequently 
the last movement was repeated. Herr Shuberth was loudly recalled 
after his performance of a solo on the violoncello. The National 
Anthem brought to a conclusion one of the best concerts with which 
we have been favoured for some seasons past. Sir Augustus Clifford 
kindly and voluntarily lent his splendid pianoforte for the occasion, 
and at the conclusion cf the concert expressed his pleasure in the 
entertainment, remarking that he only regretted that there were not 
more of such concerts in Ryde. 

—j——_ 


(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 


Str,—I take it that Justitia” is blessed with a poetic turn of mind. 
But poets frequently not ouly land their readers in a fog, but leave 
themselves in one, 1 do not say that this is the case with your corres- 
pondent, whothinks my idea of the province of music somewhat “ hazy.” 
But his definition of music and its growth is, to say the least, rather 
misty, or Jogicians might call it imperfect or inadequate. Civilization’s 
being the cause of the subjection of music to rules may be pretty, but 
it is hardly correct. Nor are my eyes sufficiently free from mist to 
enable me to see the connection between contrapuntal and harmonic 
laws and the definition of “ refinement” as given by your correspondent 
—‘ subjugating the passions to the laws of our spiritual nature.” A 
code of the latter would be to me an acceptable gift; fur my present 
conception of these laws is certainly “hazy.” I suppose I ought to 
blush at having to make this confessios. Please to consider that I am 
doing so now. 

“ Justitia” evidently enjoys a symphony in consequence of his feel- 





ings being “ poetically imaginative’’—at least he thinks so; but I can- 
not agree with him that decause it is a symphony, it therefore appeals 
to the heart, knowing several works of that description that make no 
such appeal, as doubtless do you, Sir. The Pastoral Symphony certainly 
makes very direct appeals, but principally through the associations it 
evokes. The C minor, which is of a more abstract character, excites 
various emotions certainly, dependent upon sympathies, to analyze or 
to attempt to explain which is beyond my present purpose. A, B, and 
C, who are not musicians, are influenced by it in different ways; but 
only those educated to it can be said to appreciate it. The latter 
arrive at their just estimation of it, ina great measure, because of its 
form and design, the grandeur of its subjects and their wonderful 
treatment, The former are acted upon by it, irrespective of the first 
two of these considerations, of which they are wholly ignorant. These 
enjoy it, in their way, without knowing why; while the others too 
often enjoy it only because the why and the wherefore are known to them, 
In this case it is knowledge (intellect), in the other feeling (heart). 
And it is because the Pastoral Symphony is ot an imitative character, 
and conjures up scenic effects, that it is of all symphonies the most 
popular. A, B, C, whom I speak of, are in a measure, exceptional 
beings,—‘‘ poetically imaginative” creatures, who at the same time are 
gifted by Nature with the power to appreciate the ‘‘ science of secret 
sounds,” of which Nature is the author, not Art. But 1 know “ poeti- 
cally imaginative” individuals, who see more poetry in a mountain 
stream than in a brick wall, but who are not possessed of the appreciative 
faculty I speak of, of whom all I can affirm in this respect is, that they 
tolerate music. 

As regards Fidelio, none prize it more than do I; but the question is, 
is that music best understood and estimated in the form of opera? My 
answer, of course, is—No. Were theretwenty such works, their fate 
would resemble that of Shakespeare’s plays—always appreciated, or 
professed to be so, but rarely listened to. 1 need not now insist that 
none but scholars can fully comprehend Shakespeare ; nor need I repeat 
that none but musical scholars can estimate aright Beethoven’s Jidelio ; 
and the former admit not only that they do not require stage accessories, 
but that they would rather be without them, inasmuch as they prefer 
reading Shakespeare in their libraries ; and in like manner, as I said in 
my letter, the fondest admirers of Fidelio do not require its performance 
as an opera, but prefer listening to it with closed eyes; hence its 
failure as an opera. I do not know whether “ Justitia ” thinks some of 
Bach’s fugues music. I should say not, for they hardly stand the 
test of his definition. Yet they are perfect, without expressing feeling ; 
but no one will say they are appreciated by any but the theoretical 
musician. No amount of “ poetical imagination” is equal to the task. 
And if some of his fugues were the outpouring of his soul, rather than 
the calculations of his mind, and “ Justitia’’ calls them music, I shall 
not be doing him a wrong, I hope, in supposing that he is of opinion 
that the great contrapuntist’s heart was formed at an iron foundry. 

It is not in my power to swerve from my first position, even though 
“ Justitia” thinks I wish to degrade opera to an after-dinner enjoyment. 
That he regards it from an ideal point of view is quite clear, and 
he would like it to step out of its legitimate province, and be some- 
thing that it is not; and if the next twenty works of this class 
produced came up to his standard, they would be, as operas, so many 
gigantic failures, But if ‘ Justitia” would, only for a moment, 
remove the bandage from his eyes, he might be able to see opera 
according to its just requirements. Gounod’s Faust, for example, 
fulfils these in very great measure, enough to justify any one calling 
it a real success; but, as abstract music, obedient to the laws of 
the science, what place does it hold as compared with /idelio, my 
opinion of which, as an opera, I need not repeat, Ere concluding, 
allow me to say that in my other letter | meant (as its tenour will show) 
that the musical intellect was ouly addressed in opera secondarily ; the 
feelings being appealed to primarily through the eye and the car. 
From the nature of the thing, the musical understanding, or inteliect, 
cannot be sufficiently abstracted for the exercise of its office. 

Thanking you, by anticipation, for allowing me this reply, I beg to 
subscribe myself, your “hazy ” correspondent, 
Fungus Marsh, 22nd August. Mivpew Musry. 

Panis.—Auter has left an annual sum of five thousand francs to be 
given as a premium for the best comic opera. ‘I'wo thousand francs 
are to be awarded to the writer of the book, and three thousand to the 
composer of the music. ‘ 

Tue question as to the number of mu-ical settings of the Communion 
Office by English composers having been raised in the columns of the 
Chureh Review, the Rev. B. H. Wortham writes to prove that many such 
Works exist, among which he mentions Barnby in KE, Smartin F, Hayne 
in G, Dykes in F, Macfarren in E flat, Macfarren in G, Garrett in I’, 
Hatton in C, Lunn in E, Hiles in G, Woodward in KE flat. Many, it 
not all, of these services have, we believe, been sung at St. Andrew’s, 
Wells Street.— Choir. 
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THE GRAND ORGAN AT THE HALL UF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


(From the “ Engineer.”) 


This stupendous organ, now being erected in the Royal Albert Hall 
of Arts and Sciences, is in many respects so unlike any other known, 
that we have taken considerable care in compiling the following des- 
cription, 

We find that since the original specification was drawn, and the first 
plan laid down, many important improvements have been adopted. A 
new principle is developed in its design, the object of which is to 
enhance the effect of the internal pipes by leaving them unobscured by 
those usually placed in front. What more immediately concerns us as 
engineers is how this vast machine is brought under the control of the 

rformer. This we will endeavour to describe. In the basement 

eneath the organ are placed the twe steam-engings. One is a hori- 
zontal engine of 13-horse power, driving a crank to Which are attached 
six large bellows, which feed with compressed air numerous reservoirs 
in the organ above. The other is a vertical beam-engine driving two 
air-pumps. In connection with these air pumps is a pressure and 
vacuum apparatus—in other words, very strong organ reservoirs—one 
of which is inverted. The action of the pumps is to exhaust the 
inverted reservoir, and to deliver the attenuated air thus obtained into 
the pressure reservoir. The compressed and attenuated air passes 
through trunks to the organ above, where it is dispersed in all 
directions, The compressed and attenuated atmospheres are used 
principally for reciprocating mechanical purposes, such as the opening 
and shutting of the stops, ‘hese atmospheric motors are governed 
by three-way cocks in immediate connection with the draw-stop 
rods. From these cocks tubes conduct the motors to and from 
a very simple pneumatic apparatus (to be presently more partica- 
larly described), attached by a bell-crank to the slides, which are 
opened or shut by the reciprocating action of the cocks. Great 
advantages appear to result from this arrangement, as, in the first 
place, no effort is demanded of the performer to open and shut the 
slides; and, in the second, the instrument is disencumbered of an 
immense amount of lumbering machinery. This tubular atmospheric 
system is also extensively adopted in other parts of the instrument, the 
most conspicuous being the movement to the pedal organ. Instead of 
a network of what organ-builders call trackers, a very short movement 
of this kind suffices to connect the pedals with a series of regular sound- 
boards, having slides and supply and escape-valves, The slides or stops 
are covered by upper tries but, instead of organ pipes, the tubes 
commence at these upper boards, and run in all directions to other 
sound-hoards constructed for the pipes. ‘These tubes transmit com- 
pressed air to the under side of diaphragms strained across round 
chambers cut in the bottom of the wind-chests of these pipe sound- 
boards, and on the top of these diaphragms are fixed discs of various 
sizes, according to the power required to open the valves that supply 
the pipes with wind. When the pipe now speaking is required to be 
Silent, a vent is opened by the rising of the pedal or key, and the com- 
pressed air rushes out of the tube, allowing the disc to fall into the 
chamber below it; the pipe valve instantly closes, and the note is 
tilent. This operation is greatly accelerated by the compressed air 
contained in the pipe wind-chest collapsing the diaphragm, ‘There is 
something very remarkable in the action of this apparatus, no reasonable 
limit existing to the length of the tube, and it is instantaneous and 
noiseless in its operation, ‘The four manual organs are all played by 
the agency of the pneumatic lever, and the reservoirs supplying the 
pipes with wind yield compressions varying from 3 in, to 30 in. on a 
column of water. 

‘The great breadth of the instrument appears to have suggested to the 
builder the expediency of localizing the various sections. Thus, in the 
centre, we have the great organ; behind that, recessed beyond the 
outer wall, is the immense swell, On the right is placed the choir organ 
and on the left the solo organ. All of these manual sections are built 
in two stories, the flute-work being on the lower, and the reed-work on 
the upper level. The pedal organ is built in three complete sections— 
a centre portion, consisting of a metal open diapason of 16ft. ; a violone, 
also of metal, 16 ft.; a bourdon, of 16ft.; and an octave of wood. This 
portion is arranged to screen the louvres of the swell. Below this is 
placed the reed-work of the pedal. On the right we find the grand 
16ft. open diapason, and on the left almost its counterpart in the 32ft. 
wood-stop, which, excepting a few lower notes, is also localized. Right 
and lett, iu front, are placed the two grand tin double diapasons of 32tt., 
each furnishing pipes for the two towers and their supports, as well as 
those over the arches. The pipes over the centre arch form part of the 
contra-gamba of the great organ. The wind for the organ is supplied 
from six pairs of bellows and two blowing cylinders. ‘I'he bellows are 
worked by six connecting-rods attached to a three-throw crank, having 
4 stroke of 1éin. The bellows are placed three above and three below 





the crank shaft, which is supported by bearings secured to the wood 
framing for supporting the bellows.* The three-throwed crank is con- 
nected by wrought-iron shafting to a pair of horizontal direct-acting 
engines, having two cylinders 7in. diameter, and 22in. stroke. In 
addition to the ordinary governor, an additional throttle-valve is fitted 
and connected by levers, rods, and shafting, with the receivers placed 
above the bellows or feeders; the motion of the receivers regulates 
the speed of the engioe by shutting off the steam when they are full ot 
air and opening the throttle-valve before they are empty, according to 
the varying demands made on them by the organ. The three upper 
feeders supply air at a pressure of 6oz. per square inch above the 
atmosphere, and the three lower feeders at 60z. below the pressure of 
the atmosphere. 

The blowing cylinders are an innovation on the usual practice of an 
organ builder, and were suggested by Mr. Willis to get over a diffi- 
culty previously experienced, viz., that bellows made of wood and 
leather would not stand a pressure of 141b. per square inch, without 
continued repairs. The blowing cylinders, two in number, are 24in. 
diameter and 24in. stroke. and are driven by a beam-engine, the steam 
cylinders being Zin. diameter and 24in. stroke. The valves of the 
blowing cylinder are of indiarubber. In its up-stroke it exhausts the 
vacnum receivers, to which it is connected by zine piping, and in its 
down-stroke it supplies the pressure receivers, to which it is also 
connected by zine piping. In addition to the ordinary governor, two 
throttle-valves are fitted—one connected with and actuated by the 
vacuum receivers, and the other with the pressure receivers; so 
that, when the one is reduced in pressure to 1}lb. per square 
inch below the atmosphere, and the other is filled with air at 
1}lb. above the atmosphere, both throttle-valves are closed and the 
engine stops, and in this way regulates the supply in accordance 
with the ever-varying demand made by the organ. The steam is 
supplied to both pairs of engines by three boilers, which have been 
fixed some time for supplying steam for variou: other purposes, The 
engines are made by John Penn and Son, who have also in hand the 
steam machinery for the grand organ at the Alexandra Palace. The 
engines at the Albert Hall were tried very lately, and found to answer 
their purpose perfectly ; indeed, it was quite amusing to see them stop, 
start, and vary their speed according as the air was taken from 
the receivers, without the slightest attention on the part of the 
engineer, 

The following is a copy of the general specification, which will speak 
for itself to those who are conversant with such matters :— 

The instrument consists of five claviers. The compass of the four 
manual or key-board claviers extends from CC to C in altissimo (five 
complete octaves, or 61 notes), and that of the pedal from CCC to G 
(two octaves and a fifth, or 32 notes). Pedal organ consists of 21 
stops, viz. :-- 


1. Double opeadispason, wood 32ft. | 12. Super octave, metal ......... 4ft. 
2. Doubleopendiapason, metal 32ft. | 13. Furniture ......ceeseeeee 5 ranks. 
8. Contra vi lone, metal ...... ees EBA Tia oc can cnecccses 3 ranks. 
4. Open diapason, wood ...... 16ft. | 15. Contra posaune, woed...... 32ft. 
5, Open diapason, metal ...... 16ft. | 16. Contra fagotto, wood ...... 16ft. 
6. Bourdon, wood ...........- 16ft. | 17. Bombarde, metal............ 16ft. 
7. Violone, metal............... 16ft. | 18. Ophicleide, wood............ 16ft. 
8. Great quint, metal ......... 12ft. | 19. Trombone, metal............ 16ft. 
9. Violoncello, metal ......... Sft. | 20. Fagotto, wood.. ............ Sft. 
IO Cotave, Wood ....660.656.. 8ft. | 21. Clarion, metal.........-.0..+ 8ft. 
11. Quint, metal ........-.2.  Gft. 





The inside pipes belonging to those stops that contribute to the front 
are similarly shaped in mouth, body, and foot, _ , 
The first manual clavier, or choral organ, contains 20 stops, viz. :— 


1. Violone ......ceoccoceeseeees 16ft. | 12. Piccolo (harmonic) ......... 2ft. 
2. Viola da gamba ............ 8ft. 8. Super octave ............0+ 2ft. 
We WEI cic alsdvapsuerenee Me Aree 3 ranks. 
4. Lieblich gedact ............ Sft. | 15. Corno di bassetto ......... 16ft. 
5. Open diapason ............ CO a Serer 8ft. 
6. Vox angelica ........0...40. Sft. | 17. Cor Anglais..............000 Sft. 
7. Principal Qh. rmonic) ...... 4ft. | 18. Oboe ........ccccccoee sooes 8ft. 
8. Gemshorn  .........:0ecee eee 4ft. | 19. Trompette harmonique 16 

9. Lieblich Flote........+.00++ 4ft. and 8ft. 
BG CRITI ov igs ca ssceccace 4ft. | 20. Clarion .......ccccecerseeeee 4ft. 
RE. FIONGG. o.oo. cen sscccsscness 2ft. 





The pipes in this organ are metal. The effect of wood is imparted by 
the harmonic construction, and the disadvantage of using wood for small 
pipes is therefore avoided, The stops nambered i, 3, 6, 8, 9, ll, 14, 
and 17, are intended to represent what is called the “ Kcho Organ” in 
some large organs, and in them placed on a fitth clavier. 








* The organ builder's term for “ bellows " is “ feeders.” 
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The second clavier, or great organ, contains 25 stops, viz. :— 
- Flute conique, partly har- 
i 16ft 14. Octave 

15. Quinte Octaviante 

16. Piccolo harmonique 

17. Super octave 

18, 

19. 

20. Contra posaune 

21. Posaune : 

22. Trompette harmonique, 16 and 8ft. 

. Flute @ pavillon 28. Tromba 8ft. 
Quint . | 24, Clarion harmonique ... 8 and 4ft. 
Flute Octavianteharmonique 4ft. | 25. Clarion 4ft. 

Of the above stops only the basses of the bourdon and claribel are of 
d 


- Open diapason 

- Open diapason 

- Viola da Gamba 

. Claribel 

- Flute harmonique ..... 





ood. 

The third clavier, or swell, contains 25 stops, viz. :— 

. Double diapason ... 14. Piccolo harmonique 

15. Sesquialter........e.0000 5 
. Mixture 

7. Contra posaune ....seeeeves 
- Contra Oboe ..... 


. Sa'cional 

. Open diapason 

. Viola da Gamba ............ 
. Flutes & cheminées 

. Claribel flute 

+ Quint 

. Flute harmonique 


© Voix humaine ....0-...0000ee 
2. Cornopean ..e.seseeeeeers 

« Tuba major.. ......cccceeees 
24. Tuba 

25. Clarion 


+ Principal .......s0cc0+0 oo ove ft. | 24. Tuba ...000 00 cevcccesocseese 
2. Quinte octaviante 3ft. 
13. Super octave 2ft. 


Of these stops only the basses of the bourdon and claribel flute are of 
ood 





The fourth clavier, or “ solo” organ, contains 20 stops, viz. :— 

Contra basso Corno di bassetto wee 16ft. 

Flute a pavillon .........00 Clarionct ....cccccccocsecee Sft- 

Viola d’amore ..........+ BassOOn «0+ cccccccccecsece 

Flute harmonique ..... ... French horn......-++0+0+: 

Claribel flute..........000 Ophicleide 

Voix celeste 

Flute traversiere 

Concert flute ......... 200-08 

Piccolo harmonique Tuba mirabilis 

Cymbale 20. Tubaclarion......-.... + 

Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, and 17 are enclosed in a swell box. 
CoupLers. 

- Solo sub octave (on itself). 8. 

. Solo super octave (on itself). 9. Solo to choir. 

« Swell sub octave (on itself). 10. Solo to pedals. 

- Swell super octave (on itself). 11. Swell to pedals. 

. Unison solo to great organ. 12. Great to pedals. 

. Unison swell to great organ. 13. Choir to pedals. 

. Unison choir to great organ. 14. Sforzando. 


A double-acting vertical movement struck by the heel of either foot 
instantly detaches and connects the movement of the pedal organ from 
or with all but the bourdon, violone, open diapason (metal), and octave, 
and also draws and withdraws the pedal coupler to great organ. 
Eight patent pneumatic combination pi-tons govern the whole of the 
stops of each manual organ. These 32 pistons appear immediately below 
and in front of each clavier, concentrated so as to be at all times within 
reach of the hands of the performer. Six pedals govern the stops of the 
pedal organ. Two pedals apply and detach a movement that causes 
the aforesaid six pedals governing the pedal organ to act also upon the 
combination movement of the great organ. Six pedals govern and 
combine in various ways all the other accessories, and thus by one 
instantaneous operation of the performer, vary the effect of the whole 
instrument at once. Two tremulants, governed by pedals (one to the 
swell, the other to the solo organ), are applied. These tremulants act 
only upon suitable stops. The sforzando is brought into action by 
means of a pedal. Two pedals govern the great to pedal coupler. The 
patent atmospheric contrivance of 1862 for actuating the swell, inde- 
pendently of the swell pedals, is also applied. The yeneral construc- 
tion of the instrument is of the most elaborate and beautiful kind, and 
of the best materials and workmanship. The internal metal pipes con- 
sist of five-ninths lamp-stamp commercial tin, and four-ninths soft lead, 
and the scales of these, as well as those of the front, are suitable to the 
proportion of the building. All the front pipes are made of tin 90 and 
lead 10 in 100 parts, and are burnished and polished in the same 
manner as those in the best continental organs. The key-fittings are 
elegant in design, the combination pistons teing plated with gold, and 
engine-turned. The claviers or keys are made of very thick ivory. 





1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


1 


Swell to choir. 








REVIEWS. 


Life's Seasons. Song. Words by W. E. Wuiraker. Music by G. A. B. 
Bercrort, Mus. Bac., Oxon. [London: Weekes & Co.] 

Tuk title of this song pretty clearly indicates its character, and suggests 
that the composer has had a good opportunity of exhibiting his 
descriptive powers. Mr. Beecroft, however, is scarcely so happy in this 
instance as in others to which we have directed favourable attention. 
His melody approaches the commonplace, and the form of accompani- 
ment used is thoroughly worn out by constant application. Per contra, 
let it be remarked that the hand of a musician is always clearly trace- 
able, and that is no small thing in the times now present. 


Softly, Softly Blow, Ye Breezes. Song. The poetry by H. Kirke Wurre. 
The music by T. G. B. Hattey. [London : Duff & Stewart.] 
Iv is no easy matter to find appropriate music for verses which are at 
once so pathetic and bizarre as those here selected. That Mr. Halley 
has been in a greaé measure successful is, consequently, a matter worthy 
of note and congratulation. When required, his music is full of tender 
and sorrowful feeling, but throughout all runs a fantastic vein happily 
in harmony with the spirit of the words, The fancy displayed is great, 


| and not less apparent is a knowledge of how to produce a great effect 


by means simple and direct. We have seen more than two or three 
good things from Mr. Halley’s pen, but this song will increase their 
number. It may be well to add that the melody lies within the compass 
of an ordinary tenor or soprano voice, and that the accompaniment 
makes some little demand upon the player's skill and attention. 


The Songs from‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” Written by Lewts 
CarRoLt. Music composed by Witttam Boro. [London: Weekes & 
Co.] 

Tue delightful volume from which these songs are taken obtained a 

notice in our columns some time ago, and we need do no more here 

than state that Mr. Carroll has added a verse to his funny conceit about 
the lobster, which complained of being baked too brown, and demanded 
to have its hair sugared. ‘The verse in question runs thus :— 


“I passed by his garden, and mark’d with one eye, 
How the owl and the oyster were sharing a pie ; 
While the duck and the dodo, the lizard and cat, 
Were swimming in milk round the brim of a hat.” 


Mr. Boyd’s music keeps within the bounds of appropriate simplicity, 
and in some instances reflects very strongly the extravagant humour of 
the verses. The work is published in a cheap and convenient form, so 
that we may anticipate for ita long fun of favour in those nurseries 
whose inmates it is so well adapted to amuse. 


Grand Triumphal March. Composed by Nicuoias Herxs. [London : 
Weekes & Co ] 

Tue spirit of Mendelssohn pervades this march from beginning to end. 
A better spirit, however, could not be found, and when we add that 
Mr. Heins’s music has the stately motion, and broad, well-marked 
rhythm of genuine triumph-music, we say enough to recomend it. 
The key of the piece is © major, and the difficulties presented by it to 
a moderate performer are small. 


Minuet and Trio (in E flat) for the Pianoforte. 

Brrcrorr. [London: Weekes & Co.] 
Tue Minuet here offered toa generation which no longer believes in 
such a form of composition except as associated with symphonies of 
great masters, opens with true courtly grace, and is full of charm. 
Nevertheless, we are inclined to set more store by the trio (in B flat), as 
not only affording an admirable contrast, but as presenting a fair claim 
to originality of melodic form. Both movements have features which 
entitle us to express a hope that Mr. Beecroft will go on writing for 
the piano after classic models. 


Spring Flowers. Sketch for the Pianoforte by J. Panny Cote. [London: 
Weekes & Co.] 

A rixeasine effusion, not novel in any respect, but worthy the notice of 

those who want music for the piano of an easy and expressive cha- 

racter, 


The Wreathed Garland. 

[London : Weekes & Co.] 
We like this Bolero very much. It faithfully respects the peculiar 
character of the rhythm, and with this merit combines a lightness and 
grace of fancy which carries the listener with it from beginning to end 
of the piece. A more piquant and attractive composition never 
formed part of a young lady’s holiday music. 


Composed by G. A. B. 


Bolero for Pianoforte, by J. Parry Cor. 


Tue seven funeral orations which were spoken over Auber’s tomb ty 
Beulé, Perrin, Baron Taylor, De Leuven, Jules Simon, and Dumas 
(the younger), lasted six hours, 
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M. AMBROISE THOMAS. 


The Committee of the Association des Artistes Musiciens has 
just addressed the subjoined letter to M. Ambroise Thomas :— 


“Sm, AND DEAR COULEAGUE, —The Committee of the Association des 
Artistes Musiciens, of which you are one of the honorary Presidents, 
cannot omit offering you their congratulations, and expressing the satis- 
faction they experience at seeing you raised to the functions of Director 
of the Nap atpore' 4 

“ After the misfortune which fell upon French musical art in the 
person of its illustrious chief, public opinion designated you for the 
eminent post, and Government has simply ratified the choice already 
suggested by every artist. No one, indeed, was more worthy of suc- 
ceeding the author of La Muette, Le Domino Noir, Le Philtre, and Fra 
Diavolo, than the author of Mignon, of Le Caid, and of Le Songe d’une 
Nuit d’ Ete. 

“ After being upon the lyric stage the worthy emulator of Auber, you 
have been, as is only just, summoned to replace him in the direction of 
our great national school, which, up to the present, has never had a 
rival in any country. ith your firm intelligence, and your elevated 
views, you will bring to your duties the a er feeling for art which 
distinguishes you ; and we are certain before hand that you will impart 
to the course of instruction a vigorous and fecundating impulse, which 
cannot fail to augment the just reputation, enjoyed, throughout the 
world, by our first musical institute. 

“If we are happy as artists at the merited honour just conferred on 
you, we are no less so as Frenchmen and patriots ; and it is with double 
satisfaction that we see you, a child of the noble town of Metz, momen- 
tarily torn from the parent country, become, to a certain extent, the 
official personification of French art, as though art itself would fain 
protest against the misfortunes of our country, and against the dolorous, 
but not eternal, results of the sanguinary game of war. 

“ Pray accept, sir, and dear master, besides the reiteration of the 
sentiments expressed in this letter, the assurance of our affectionate 
sympathy, and of our highest consideration. 

“ Baron Taylor, Chairman; Félicien David, Georges Hainl, Emile 
Rétz, Paulas, Deloffre, Vice-Chairmen; Jacicourt, L’ Hote, 
J. Mantin, Arthur Pougin, Secretaries; Alard, Frangois Bezin, 
Edouard Batiste, Badet, Couder, Colin, Dauverne, Demol, F. 
Dubois, Ewart, A. Gouffé, Halary, Hottin, C. Labis, L. Lebel, A. 
Léon, Ed. Mangin, Ed. Membré, Merle, F. Navarre, Prunier, L. 
Pickaert, Reine, Rignault, Strauss, members of the Committee.” 
—FParis Figaro, 
——)§$ ———— 
WAIFS. 


Mr, Franz Grdenings has been appointed choir-master, and Mr. 
Charles Bradley, organist of St. Paul’s, Middlesbrough. 


At the “ Free Gardeners’ Gala” to be held at Darlington, there will be 
a brass band contest for £30. 


Flotow, the composer, is reported to be grievously ill, at Reicheneim, 
in Bohemia. 


Mr. T. Stodart Beswick has been — organist and choir- 
master of Holy Trinity Church, Bingley, 

The Academy of Music, New Orleans, during the summer recess, is 
being entirely refitted and decorated, the stage enlarged, and thecapacity 
of the auditorium increased. 

Miss Rose Hersee has arrived in London, after two years’ absence in 
the United States ; and will make her renirée at the Royal National 
Opera, St. James’s ‘Theatre, September 30th, in Balfe’s Rose of Castile. 


Ole Bull’s (‘the violin player”) new Concert Troupe, under the 
management of Thomas R. Turnbull, commences a season of seven 
months in Boston on the 2nd of October, going from there all through the 
West and South. 


At the Princes’ Theatre, Manchester, the English version of M. 
Oftenbach’s Grand Duchess, with Miss Julie Matthews, Miss Tre- 
maine, Mdlle, Albertazzi, Mdlle, Esta, Mr. J. D. Stoyle, Mr. Aynsley 
Cook, and Mr. Charles Lyall in the principal parts, has been given 
during the past week. 


Mr, Carleton Tufnell, in his report on the education ot pauper 
children in the metropolitan district, shows that musical training and 
seamanship are the most successful occupations which have yet been 
provided. No less than 277 musical boys trained in the pauper schools 
were disposed of last year, chiefly to the army for the various regimental 
bands; and as the instruction the boys so trained received in the 
industrial or pauper school gives them an advantage over the ordinary 
soldier, they are often promoted out of the band over the heads of 
longer service soldiers to be non-commissioned officers. 





‘* We have among us now at New York,” says Watson’s Art Journal, 
“another Norwegian celebrity, besides Svendsen, in the person of the 
violin virtuoso, Christian Suckow, of Bergen, Norway, He plays upon 
the peculiar Hardanger violin,—of which more anon,—and will possibly 

ive some concerts early in the coming season.” ‘T'he same journal 
informs us that “ M. Strakosch & Co. have engaged Madame Monbelli, 
now performing in London, for the heavy opera business, A series of 
four-dollar concerts will be given at Steinway Hall previous to the 
appearance of the Nilsson troupe in opera. A refreshing fact, which 
the public will appreciate.” 

The following remark will be found in Mr. Kyle’s Exposition of the 
Symbolic Terms in Goethe's “ Faust.” It must not be too literally or 
too critically judged by our youthful chemists and natural philo- 
sophers :— 

Water is one of the four elements. If water denotes religion, the other 
elements must be explained in a corresponding sense. This being attempted, 
the result must be something like the following: — 

Sea (water) symbolises the Religious element. 


ir ” » Ideal ” 
Earth a » Practical ,, 
Fire ” » Purifying, or Enlightening element. 


But, we may ask, suppose the water does not denote anything of the 
kind, what then ? 

“Jullien, son of the Jullien of European celebrity,” says the New York 
Musical Bulletin, “ has been doing famously over at Terrace Garden. 
The introduction of the Summer Night balls has proved a most 
seductive feature, and the light fantastic is tripped with energy and 
vigour. Just now the indomitable little conductor is busily engaged in 
getting up a grand pot pourri, which will be played some time during 
August, and will introduce fireworks and other bizarre features,” The 
same journal says, “ Santley is coming to this country; thatis good news, 
and Madame Patey Whytock is coming, and that is good news—with 
them come Miss Edith Wynne, and Mr. Cummings, a perfect quartet, and 
that is good news, for our concerts, with their monotonous string of 
sulos, will be refreshed with the best concerted music, such as quartets, 
trios, and duets, executed in the best manner, by the best artists, and 
that is good news, In the name of art, we wish Mr. George Dolby’s 
concert party all the success it deserves, and that is enough to sati-fy 
the most ambitious. Oratorios, with Dr, Pech as conductor, will be the 
chief feature in their programme ; and the sooner this ‘ distant muvic’ 
comes near, the better we shall be pleased,” 

A young man who has graduated from dancing-school describes a 
quadrille (in “ dialect language”) as follows:—We both bowed to both 
of us, and then t’other : then the fiddle tunked, and the thing started. 
I grabbed for the female hand, she squeezed mine, we both slung each 
other, then changed base clear across the room, jumped up and down 
ever so many times, then my dear and I dozed a doe and hop scratched 
home again (from a foreign shore); then we two forwarded four, ladies 
changed, we X over, turned around twice, shassayed sideways, I backed 
to place, she dittoed, side couples, head couples turn side couples, all 
hands around, back again. First fellow take opposite gal sling her 
around, take your own gal and 'tother feller’s gal forward and back, 
twist both gals two times, sling em to opposite feller, let him do the 
same as you, and back again to places, light gentleman balance to 
heavy lady, heavy lady duplicate, promenade all gals to the center, 
fellers catch hold of each other’s hands, bob up and down, each fellow 
takes his gal back to place. Right gentleman spin right lady, right 
lady spin left gentleman, all twist each other, do it again, over, repeat, 
keep it up, all turn to t’other backward, sideways each couple swing 
t’other couple, cross over, back again to our seats.—7'he Boston Folio, 

A contemporary’s correspondent, writing from Baden Baden, says :— 

“One feels inclined to ask one’s readers in poor, smoky, dusty, dismal 
London to dance to our piping, and to rejoice with us over our latest success— 
though such a request seems almost heartless and unkind. What this success 
is you would never guess, se I will tell you at once: we have prevailed upon 
our great Strauss, our beloved Magician of the Bow, to stay with us, and to 
put off for some weeks his departure to Berlin. If the truth were told, I 
daresay the musician is almost as delighted as we are ; for this is certainly 
preferable just now to ‘Unter den Linden.’ No doubt, you un-music- 
loving English people—whom I see described in my ‘ Fremdenliste’ as 
‘Smith T. mit Frau und Tochtern ’—wonder and smile contemptuously at our 
excitement here, about so trifling a matter as a band-conductor. Frau Smith 
remembers nothing of the kind about the man who beat time for the band on 
the new pier at Brighton, or on the cliff at Margate. And, talking about 
bands, there is arother thing that she doesn’t understand at all, especially 
with such respectable people as these Germans seem to be. Why did the 
military band strike up the Flick-and-Flock Galop at three o’clock on Sunday 
afteraoon—just when all good people ought to be dozing off to sleep after the 
early Sabbath dinner ? It is very sad, certainly ; but 1 am bound to say that 
the ‘Tochtern’ of the family enjoyed the strains wonderfully as they came 
wafting in through the open window.” 
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On Tuesday evening, August 15th, the walls of the “ ancient pile "— 
St. Hilda’s Abbey—enclosed one of the most fashionable and aristocratic 
assemblages that has been witnessed in Whitby for some time. It was 
on the occasion of a performance of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. It is now 
hundreds of years since any musical performance took place in the 
Abbey—never, in fact, since Lady Hilda presided here, Hence a good 
deal of interest was felt in the proceedings. Mr. Webbe conducted. 
Mr. Carr and Miss Simpson sang the solos, and the chorus numbered 
over one hundered voices. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur will soon be performed by the Comédie 
Francaise. M. Bressant will play Maurice de Saxe; M. Got, Michor- 
met; Mdlle, Favart, Adrienne; and Madame Arnould-Plessy, the 
Princess de Bouillon.—M. Ravel will shortly return to his former home 
at the Palais Royal. His rival, Arnal, has cancelled his engagement at 
the Vaudeville—Les Trois Chapeauz is the title of a comedy by M. 
Paul Hennéquin, which has been received at the Vaudeville.—A three- 
act drama, by MM. Gaston Marot and Michel Anezo, entitled Les 
Chansons Nadaud, will replace La Voleuse d’ Enfants, at the Ambigu 
Comique.—Les Libres Penseuses, piece in three acts, by MM. Miller 
and Aubert, is in preparation at the Folies-Marigny.—The company of 
the Bouffes-Parisiens is being reconstituted, under the direction of MM. 
Offenbach and Jules Noriac— The Variétés reopens on the Ist of 
September, with Za Peau Rouge de Saint Quentin, in which M. Lesueur 
will appear. 

The initial step towards the formation of the grand amateur hotch- 
potch, yclept a National ‘Theatre, has been taken. A number of 
gentlemen “connected with literature and the stage” have been con- 
ferring with closed doors in a Government office at Whitehall. The 
closed doors must not be taken to mean that they were shut to keep 
out the chiefs who might catch these civil servants skylarking in office 
hours. No; the skylarkers were not idling clerks, but themselves (or 
some of them) chiefs and magnates, amenable to none save to poor old 
John Bull, whose time they were wasting. They held their meeting 
to consider the best means of redeeming the stage from its present 
awful condition ; and they were too modest to admit reporters or to send 
their names to the newspapers. The result of that secret conclave we 
can only guess at. ‘That it was portentous, mysterious, prophetic, may 
be easily imagined. We learn now that the inaugural step in the 
echeme is not to be an appeal to Mr. Lowe. He is generally regarded 
as a hopeless customer. So the money is to be found by subscription. 
The gentlemen “ connected with literature and the stage” are going to 
send round the hat; the object being to found a theatre at which they 
shall have good innings. For the sake of euphony, Jet us call this 
theatre a National Theatre, It sounds better than to call it-—a Grand 
Amateur Skyrocket Theatre, for instance.— Orchestra. 

——— (J 
ACADEMIES AND PHILHARMONICS. 

The subjoined letter has been addressed to the editor of the 
Orchestra :— 

S1r,—Your last number contained an extract from the Atheneum 
commenting rather severely upon the similarity of name between the 
Royal Academy of Music and the London Academy of Music. The 
comparison was drawn to the disadvantage of the latter, followed by an 
implication that Dr. Wylde was unwarranted in imitating a sort of artistic 
trade-mark. A similar deduction was also attempted in the case of the 
Philharmonic Society, conducted by Mr. Cusins, and the New Phil- 
harmonic, whose chef is the Gresham Professor. Now, Sir, it appears 
to me, who am unbiassed in favour of either respective enterprise, and 
have no interest in any academy or musical society in London, that the 
argument of your contemporary was certainly one-sided and a trifle 
unjust, I could understand the complaint if either the London 
Academy or the New Philarmonic had just been started. It might 
then be argued that a title resembling an old-established institution 
might mislead the unwary ; and whether intended so to do, or having an 
innocent tendency that way, the selection of the name might be called 
into question, But seeing that both the London Academy and the 
New Philharmonic Society have been in existence for years, and that 
every musical man is thoroughly acquainted with the character of 
each, and could not possibly mistake them, it strikes me the objection 
is hypercritical. I cannot conceive that parents intending to send their 
sons and daughters to perfect a musical education, halt before the first 
academy they see, as Wemmick halted before a church, and exclaiming 
‘*Hallo! here’s an Academy,” forthwith enter the pupil. They are 
accustomed to make inquiries before committing themselves, And the 
lightest inquiry among musical people would enable them to know that 
the school which gives performances in St, George’s Hall is not the 
chartered institution in Tenterden Street. 

The gravamen of such a charge as the Atheneum strives to bring 
forward would be that the London Academy does not support its pre- 
tensions. If that were true, the case would be strong. But the 





Atheneum could not venture to maintain so much, The London 
Academy makes no strong assertion. It pretends only to afford pupils 
a musical education and to bring them out at periodical public per- 
formances. And it fulfils both pledges. I have yet to learn that the 
teaching is bad; and no one can say that the performances are not 
publicly recognised and lauded. With regard to the Old and New 
Philharmonic Societies, the distinction is equally clear. Nobody thinks 
of confounding the two. Their spheres are separate; they engage 
different artists and perform different works, The New Philharmonic 
may claim rather to haye benefited than wronged the older society, 
When the New was started, something less than twenty years ago, the 
Old had fallen into slovenly habits; and the notable improvement 
which has since taken place in its aims and performances may be traced 
to a rivalry which in music, like in all self-supporting undertakings, is 
directly beneficial As to the name, you must admit the limited 
vocabulary in artistic use. We have such terms as “ Society,” “ Asso- 
ciation,” “ Union,” ‘ Harmonic,” ‘ Philharmonic,” ‘ Musical,” 
“ Choral,” “ Instrumental,” and a few more at dispusal ; but we soon 
come to the end of them, and are forced to ring the changes or become 
bizarre. There is a Musical Union in London, and a few years ago 
there was also a Musical Society. No one thought of confounding the 
two. There is a Philharmonic Music Hall in Islington. No one 
imagines Mr. Cusins’ band performs there. In the learned world 
nobody is confused by a much greater résemblance—that between the 
Antiquarian Society and the Society of Antiquaries. 

But whatever force there may have been in the objection at starting, 
all will admit that it is a little too late to advance it now.—Yours, &c. 

IMPARTIAL. 
—~o— 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Dreaper & Co, (Liverpool).—“ The Child and the Flower,” and “The Pupils 
Bower," by H. C. Cole. 

Werkes & Co.—‘* Will-o'-the- Wisp Waltzes,";by H. C. Cole; “* The Erme Romance,” 
by C. Fowler; ‘*David’s Lament,” by H. C. Cole, ‘‘ Holy Dreams” (Nacht 
Lied), written and composed by the author of “* Vasco.” 

Cramer & Co.— Popular Tutor for the American Organ," “* Vocal Gems,” ‘‘ Hymns 
and Carols,” by J. F. Simpson; “ Queen of Beauty,” Song, by Henry Smart ; 
‘In sweet forest glade,” by G. A. Macfarren; Eine kleine Geschichte,” by 
James M. Wehli; *‘ Romance sans Paroles," Nos. 1, 2,3, by G. Ferrais. ‘‘ The 
Battle of Dorking,” by Ernest Travers. 

Cramer, Woon & Co.—* The Curfew,” by C. W. Smith ; “The Flower and the 
Star,” Ballad, by W. F. Taylor; ‘‘ Six marches, as duets,” by T, De 
Lajarte ; “ Mendelssohn's First Concerto for Pianofurte alone,” by J. Rummell. 

Avcener & Co.—t The Falcon,” song, by A. Dawson. 

D'ALcory & Co.—* Just twenty years ago,” song, by Grattan Cooke. 

Hopper & Sroucutoy.— Congregational Church Music," New Supplement of 124 
Tunes and Anthems, 

Weiprert & Co,—“ Song and Music,” by James J. Monk. 

Hime & Son (Liverpool).—* The poetry of life is never dead,” “The day is done,” 
“ The Sea Diver," ** Rain in Summer,’ ** When the Convent bells are ringing,” 
‘* How sad to ponder on the past,” “* Mine only,” Songs by Walter Maynard. 
‘“ Fear not,” voeal duet by Walter Maynard, 








Adbertisements. 








THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 


No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


10,000 VOICES. 
MUSICAL FESTIVALS.—ADVICE TO VOCALISTS. 
NEVES SING without taking two or three of Welborne’s 
Sol-Fa Tonic Jujubes half-an-hour previous. Try them. The effects are 


wonderful. Sold by all Chemists, at 13§d. a Box. Wholesale, G. Wheipton, 3, 
Crane Court, 











MDLLE. MARIMON. 
“THE MARIMON VALSE.” ‘Transcribed for the 


Pianoforie by E, Kerrerner. Can be obtained of 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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BOOSEY’S LIST 


OF 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





RTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW CANTATA, “ON 


SHORE AND SBA,” composed for the Opening of the Exhibition, the 
words by Tom Taylor, is ready This Day, price 2s. 6d. complete. 





ETER THE SHIPW RIGHT, by Lorrztne. Performed 
at the Gaiety Theatre. Complete edition” with ae, words, price 5s. ; 
uniform with the cheap editions of the “GRAND DUCHESS,” 5s. “ ORPHEE 
AUX ENFERS,” 2s, 6d. “COX AND BOX," 2s. 6d. “ THE CONTRABAN- 
DISTA,” 2s. 6d. 





ILLIE’S FIRST MUSIC BOOK, with Pictures. By a 


Lady. Anentirely new and simple system of teaching the Pianoforte to Children, 

tai the most plete instructions in music and upwards of 100 exercises and 
popular airs, all progressively arranged, with 15 Engravings on wood, including 
Lillie’s First Lesson, Lillie’s First Ball, and twelve other illustrations to various tunes. 
An invaluable work for mothers, elder sisters, and governessess. Printed on tinted 
paper, music size (64 pages), Price 2s. 6d., in paper cover, or 5s, bound in whole cloth, 


gilt, 














ROM FLEETING PLEASURES. New Sacred Song, 


by ALExANDER Ewixc, composer ot “Jerusalem the Golden,” Price 
3s. 





ROM FLEETING PLEASURES. By the composer 


of“ Jerusalem the Golden.” Arranged as an effective piece for the Pianoforte, 
in the style of the Nun’s Prayer. Price 3s. 





| bere FLEETING PLEASURES. By the composer 


of “ Jerusalem the Golden.” As a hymn for four voices, without words, 
Small 8vo. Price threepence (post free). 





TEPHEN HELLER’S NEW WORK. STUDIES 
b ON DER FREISCHUTZ, A collection of pieces on Weber's Opera. In one 
Book, Price 6s, This Day. 


“ These studies from Weber’s grand opera may be commended as among the very 
best arrangements of the kind ever composed. They are studies of the very highest 
class, founded upon themes of the opera. We may especially remark upon the 
treatment of the famous tenor melody, *‘ Through the forests,’ as a specimen of can- 
tabile treatment worthy of Mendelssohn himself, If these "studies are not eagerly 
sought by every pianistable to play them, we shall give our Engl's: professors and 
amateurs credit for less taste than we believe them to possess."—Zra, 


H. COWEN’S “MAID OF ORLEANS.” MAROH. 


« Performed at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, and at Mr, Kuhe'’s 
Brighton Concerts, Price 3s, In the press, for Military Band. 








T CHILDREN’S mone BOOK. Thirty Juvenile 


pieces arranged for three ual voices. Price 6d. “We can honestly 
recommend it *. schools in which “aaieg is either a study or a relaxation.”"— 
Times, By the same Editor, 6d. each, A GARLAND OF SONGS, Fifty 
Part-Songs for Villages or Schools. THE GOLDEN HARVEST, Twelve easy 
German Four-Part Songs. 





Published every Fortnight. 
TS ROYAL EDITION OF OPERAS. Edited by 


ArtHur Suiiivan and J. Pirrwan. Complete Handbooks for the Theatre, 
containing the whole of the music, and Italianand English words. Royal8vo. Price 
2s, 6d, each in paper, or 4s,, cloth, gilt edges. Now ready :— 


FRA DIAVOLO. 
LA SONNAMBULA. 


FAUST 

IL TROVATORE, 

MAR IL BARBIERE 
5 WUAN, ee 


MA. FIGARO. 
LUCIA DI LAME OSS: . ee 


RIGOLETT LA FIGLIA, 
LA TRAVIATA, 1L FLAUTO MAGICO. 


“The best cheap edition in the market.”"—Obdserver. 


London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 








Just Published, 


LETTY 
THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
MUSIC BY 


M. W., BALFE, 


&. 

OVERTURE, Solo and Duet - s- - 4 

1. PROLOGUE - - 4 
2. INTRODUCTION AND CHORUS - 

3. RECIT. AND CAVATINA (Count), “Ah! 

+ 





search the world from end to end” - 4 
QUARTET AND CHORUS, “Is it 
thus, sir? - 5 
serial (Letty y), * ‘With dance and 
song” a ee. - 3 
. THE same, one note lower (in B flat) - 3 
POLKA DUET (Letty and ree), “Quick, 
to work, for ’tis your duty ” . 4 
DANCE AND CHORUS, “ How the heart 
with pleasure bounding ”’ 3 
SESTET AND CHORDS, “’ Tis surely 
an illusion ” 
FINALE to Act 1, “ By the lines that 
here I trace” - - 
10. YAWNING SONG (Hermann), “Yaw—aw” : 
104. THE DREAM SONG nena +e |: 
walked by the sea” = 
11. ARIA (Countess), “ With emesement on I 
round me” - 
12, DUET. (Countess and Hermann), * Now 
that little matter’s o’er” 
RECIT AND SONG (Lunastr 0), “What 
sorrow dark and danger wait” = - 
. The same in treble clef (in F)- — - 
SONG, “Nothing but a dream” (Lett, ), 
“ Ne’er was mortal eye delighted”- — - 
DUETTINO (Letty and Bridget), “ Res 
here decked the toilet table” - —- 
. Also one note lower (in E flat) - 
SONG, “ Two gifts” (Count) . ™ gis 
there are that fate bestows” - 
. Also two notes lower (in B flat) - - 
THE SINGING LESSON (Letty), “ Oh, 
good geectous, what a ong machine 
is that” - - - 
PART SONG “ Hark, now the music 
swelling” - opens. ie habits 
GRAND BALLET Se RS eee 
THE MAGYAR DANCE - - 
FINALE, “ Amidst the ‘semen - this 
festive scene” = - 


THE COMPLETE. OPERA, 2s, 


—) o o Oo oo oO = —) coo f—) Oo ocooosk 


co Co co co Co 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. | 
HANDELS cHoRusEs) SYDNEY SMITHS 


Arranged for the Organ, with Pepat OssLicaTo, FOUR 
EXPRESSLY for the use of AMATEURS, 


*Pnavae (NEW PIECES. 


Nos. 1 to 6 are now Ready :— 


No, 1. Zadok the Priest. No. 4. He gave them Hailstones. 
2, From the Censer. 5, Sing unto God. 
8, We never will bow down. 6, Hallelujah. 
(To be continued.) 











The present publication has been undertaken pe a ates e , 
supply a musical want long felt by amateurs and lovers of the 
pr not an edition of HANDEL’s CELEBRATED CHORUSES arranged Mendelssohn 8 Concerte. Op. 64. 
for the organ with pedal obbligato, that shall be effective, com- 
bining all the salient parts of the score, and yet at the same time PARAPHRASE. 
be within the reach of those performers who have not made 
the instrument their entire study. We have, it is true, many * 
arrangements; some for ‘“‘ Organ or Pianoforte,” others by our Price 4s. 
most eminent organists. The first belong to a past age; the 
second, in all cases, are only fit for professional performers, and 
require an amount of skill for their proper execution rarely 
attained by amateurs. In the present edition, the notation has ’ ‘ j 
been carefully studied so as to simplify the reading, whilst the Gounod § a Ou voulez-vous aller ? ’ 

als, in all cases of difficulty, have the assistance of the — 

hand of the performer. Many other points have been consider 
so as to render the arrangement fitted to the object it has in view TRANSCRIPTION. 
—to supply an edition of HANDEL’s Crorvuses for the organ . 
expressly for the amateur, Price 4s. 


CHAPPELL’S 
ORGAN JOUBNA L, Rossini’s Il Barbiere di Siviglia, 


FANTAISIE BRILLANTE. 











CONSISTING OF FAVOURITE MOVEMENTS SELECTED FROM THE 
Works of the Great Masters, Arranged (in a MODERATELY difficult * 
form) for the Organ, with Pedal Obbligato, Price 4s. 


BY THE 


MOST EMINENT ORGANISTS, 
mr. dae La Sympathie, 


C m 
a (from Mass) Rossini. 

. Domine Devs Do. Sue 4 
. GRATIAS AGIMUS 6 } sa6 y ‘ DIALOGUE MUSICAL 


0. 1. 
2 
3 
4, CRUCIFIXUS f wa ; 
. ADAGIo Non TropPro Mendelssohn. Price 4s. 
7; 
8. 
9 
10. 





N 


. SLOw MoveMENtT Mozart. 
. SLOw MoveMENT Haydn. Do. 
. RoMANZA Hummel J. Hiles, 
. He was eyes (Redemption) Handel J. H. Deane 
. O thou that tellest (Messiah) Do. Do. ; 
(To be continued.) 

Price 3s. each Number ; or Six Numbers in One Volume, 12s. 
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